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THE RECORDS OF THE LONDON COM- 
PANY FOR THE FIRST COLONY IN 
VIRGINIA. 

The records of the Commercial Companies in 
England for the colonization of America constitute 
the Genesis and Exodus of our English-American 
history; and the publication of these original 
documents would be a splendid and invaluable 
service to American History, worthy of our Na- 

tional Government. 

Passing Cabot’s patent of March 5, 1496, Gil- 
bert’s of June 11, 1578, and intermediate docu- 
ments, we come to the incorporation April 10, 1606, 
of certain “adventurers” for colonizing “that 
part of America commonly called Virginia.” They 
were divided into two companies, one of which, 
the London company, had the southern portion of 
the territory. This corporation kept a record of 
its transactions till its virtual suppression by pro- 
clamation, July 15, 1624. 

James Stuart’s darling project of a Spanish 


match for his son Charles was then on foot, and | 
he was persuaded by Gondomar, the unscrupulous, | 


but faithful minister of Spain, to destroy this 
great commercial company, in order to conciliate 
the Spanish court, and secure the coveted mar- 
riage. 


The most active of these “adventurers” was | 
Nicholas Ferrar, a London merchant, associated | 
with Sir Thomas and Sir Hugh Middleton, in the | 


commerce of both the East and West Indies. Sir 
Walter Raleigh, Sir John Hawkins, Sir Francis 
Drake, Sir Edwin Sandys, and their compeers 
were frequent guests at his table. His third son, 
Nicholas, born Feb. 23, 1592, was the friend of 


George Herbert, specially remembered in Izaak | 


Walton’s life of the poet. Izaak mentions two 
other names in this memoir, interesting to New 
England readers. One is Dr. Arthur Lake, Bish- 
op of Bath and Wells, the friend of John White 
of Dorchester, — illustrious men — named by Hugh 
Peters as the two who “occasioned, yea founded 
that work” of colonizing Massachusetts. So zeal- 
ous was Lake in the great scheme, that he de- 
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clared to White “he would go himself but for 
his age.” The good Bishop died May 4, 1626, 
so that he must have intended to join the colony 
while at Cape Anne, under the heroie Governor 
Conant, for it was not till the Fall of that year, 
that Conant removed the Colony to Salem. 

The other character referred to is Mr. Herbert 
Thorndike, Fellow of Trinity College, Prebendary 


'of Westminster, and one of the editors of the 


Polyglot Bible. His works on the “ Church” are 
standard authorities. His brother Mr. John Thorn- 
dike, an early settler of the Massachusetts Col- 
ony, was one of the founders of Ipswich, and 
the ancestor of a worthy New England family. 
Mr. Thorndike died in England, and the graves 
of the Church prebendary and his Puritan brother 
are side by side in Westminster Abbey. 

But to return to Nicholas Ferrar, Junior; after 
several years of travel on the Continent, among 
the learned and great, he returned to England in 
1618, and died Monday Dec. 2, 1637. Some 
years later, about the year 1654, materials for a 
memoir of this gentleman, were prepared by his 
brother Mr. John Ferrar, who had been Deputy 
Governor of the Virginia Company, for some three 
years. These, with materials from other sources, 
| were edited and published by the Rev. Dr. Peter 
Peckard of Magdalen College, Cambridge, in 
1790; and this volume is the sole depository of 
much of the history of the Virginia Company, 
especially while under the control of Lord South- 
ampton, Sir Edwin Sandys, and Mr. Ferrar, 
Jun.,— 1617 to 1624 — who placed its affairs in 
the most prosperous condition. — Nicholas Ferrar 
deserves our grateful remembrance, and demands 
our highest regard, as the very Soul of that Colon- 
ization scheme. The republication of this work 
would open a new volume of our earliest exist- 
ence, a most valuable chapter in Anglo-American 
| History, in its moral and social aspect, a phase, 
though most important, yet most difficult to pre- 
serve, because of its evanescent character; it is 
not, cannot be, set forth in records and in diplo- 
macy — always and necessarily, more or less de- 
ceptive,— and its spirit is only feebly discerned 
by the most elaborate analysis of the wisest 
student; in this view the life of Ferrar is of un- 
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paralled interest. We commend it to ‘the atten- | 
tion of the Virginia Historical Society. Ferrar 
was the author of all the various letters of in- 
struction to the Colonial Governors, to the Col-| 
ony, of the defences against the chicanery and 
assaults of Gondomar, at t the Council table, and in 
Courts; to him all went for advice and infor- | 
mation, and in him centred all the Company’s 
affairs. In one of the hearings against the Com-! 
any at the Council Chamber the Marquis of | 
amilton said, “That there was one letter which | 
he prayed might be read over again, on which he 
should desire to make a few observations ; which | 
being accordingly done, Well! said he, my Lords, 
we have spent many hours here, in hearing all 
these letters and instructions, and yet I could not 
help requesting to hear this one letter over again ; 
because I think that all your Lordships ‘must 
agree with me that it is absolutely a masterpiece. 
And indeed they are all in a high degree excellent. 
Truly, my Lords, we have this day lost no time 
at all. For I do assure you that if our attendance 
here, were for many days, I for my part would | 
willingly sit them out to hear so pious, so wise, and 
indeed politic instructions as these are. T hey are 
apers as admirably well penned as any I ever 
lated: And, I believe, if the truth were known, 
your Lords hips are all of the same opinion.” The 
Earl of Pembroke said, “ They all deserve the high- 
est commendation: containing advices far more 
excellent than I could have expected to have met 
with in the letters of a trading company. For 
they abound with soundness of. good matter, and 
profitable instruction with respect both to Religion 
and Policy ; and they possess uncommon elegance 
of language. ...'That these papers before us are the 
production of one pen is very plainly discern- 
ible.” 

Foreseeing that Gondomar, by means of the 
King, and the Spanish party at Court, would pro- 
bably ruin the Company, and take away all their 
records, registers, and instructions, and all other 
writings of the Company, Mr. Ferrar, at his own 
cost, and at an expense of above £50, procured a 
fair copy of them, carefully collated with the ori- 
ginals, and attested upon oath by the examiners 
to be true copies. After the seizure of the origin- 
al documents, Mr. Ferrar informed Sir Edwin | 
Sandys, and other of his intimate friends, of these 
treasures in his possession, evidence of the late 
company’s honorable and upright preceedings, dis- 
proving Gondomar’s charges of their bad faith, 
and intended plans against the Spanish colonies | 
and mines. The papers were then deposited with 
Lord Southampton, but soon after, apprehensive | 
for their safety, he placed them in the custody of 
Sir R. Killigrew, who, upon his death left them 





| pany’s secretary ; 
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to the care of the Earl of Dorset, in whose keep- 
ing Mr. John Ferrar supposed them to be, at the! 


time of his writing, about 1654. At the request 
of Dr. Peckard, about 1790, the Duke of Dorset’s 
library was searched for these records, but only 
some detached papers of the Virginia Company 
were found, extracts from which were printed by 


Peckard. 


Here we leave the memoirs of Ferrar, and turn 
to Virginia for further information about these 
natal records ofa State—rather of a Nation. Stith, 
the excellent Historian of Virginia, writing in 
1747, hands down to us the following account of 
them, which he had “ received many years ago, in 
conversation with Col. Byrd and Sir John Ran- 
dolph.” Col. Byrd’s father being in England in 
1667, at the time of the death of the Duke of 
Southampton, purchased these Records of that 
Nobleman’s Executors for sixty guineas. Stith 
also states that “this copy was taken, by the order, 
and for the use of the Earl of Southampton, the 
Company’s treasurer at that time;” but it appears 
that not to him but to Ferrar belongs the credit 
of preserving these invaluable records. Stith says 
they “area journal of the Company’ s proceedings, 
from day to day; and are written in two large 
folio volumes, on a kind of elephant Paper, gener- 


ally in a very fair and legible hand. Each page 
is subscribed by Edward Collingwood, the on 


thus, Com. Collingwood; which 
is, as I take it, Compared, Collingwood. Besides 
which there is a Testification at the end of each 
volume. At the end of the first, under the hands 
of Edward Waterhouse and Edward Collingwood, 
Secretaries of the two Companies for Virginia 
and the Somer-Jslands, that they had compared 
that with the original Court-book, and found it to 
be atrue and perfect copy of the same, except the 
omission of one court and part of another. The 
second volume is signed by the said Secretary Col- 
lingwood, and Thomas Collet of the Middle Temple, 
Gentleman, testifying the same thing, except in a 
few immaterial points, where were wanted some 
original papers: These volumes only contain the 
proceedings for a little above five 
years, viz. from April 28, 1619 to June 7, 1624; 
including the whole time of Sir Edwin Sandys's 
and the Earl of Southampton’s administration. 
However, they are not a brief and summary entry 
of the principal points and matters concluded 
upon, according to the common methods of courts, 
but give, at length, the chief speeches, reasons 
and debates, that happened in their courts during 
that time. And as it was a period of vast contest 
and dispute, they often recur back to former times 
and transactions, and thereby give us a clear idea, 
and account of the chief matters and proceedings of 
the Company, almost from its first Institution and 
Foundation.” 

Stith made but partial use of these records for 
reasons which we give in his own words: “I once 
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intended (as Bishop Burnet has done, in avery] aw HISTORICAL CORRESPONDENCE 


useful and satisfactory manner, in his History of SOCIETY 
the Reformation) to have added several other ree 
very curious papers ard original pieces of record. BY AN ENGLISH ANTIQUARY. 
But I perceived to my no small surprise and mor- 
tification that some of my countrymen, (and those 
too, persons of high fortune and distinction) seem- 
ed to be much alarmed, and to grudge that a com- 
plete history of their own country would run to | 
more than one volume and cost them above half a 
nistole. I was therefore obliged to restrain my 
oe and only to insert these few most necessary 
instruments for fear of enhancing the price, to the 
immense charge and irreparable damage of such 
generous and public spirited gentlemen.” 

Stith, the author of this spicy sentence, was a 
grandson of William Randolph of Henrico County, 
whose brother Isham Randolph had grandsons, 
Thomas Jefferson and James Pleasants. 

The Records were afterwards found among Sir 
John Randolph’s papers, and though claimed by 
Edmund Randolph, they are said to have come to 
Congress as part of Jeflerson’s collections and are 
now in the law library at Washington. They are 
written in the style peculiar to official records of 
that period. 

The first volume begins with April 28, 1619, 
“a Quarter Court held for Virginia at Sir Thomas 
Smith’s house in Philpott Lane,” and ends 8th of 
May 1622, and the copy is attested by Ed. Water- 
house and Ed. Collingwood. The second volume, 
a continuation of the first, commencing May 20, 
1622, and ending April 28, 1624, is attested by 


As an English antiquary taking a deep interest 
in Anglo-American history, permit me to ask, 
whether some means cannot be devised by which 
the Historical students of America and those of 
England may be brought better acquainted with 
each other, and their means of rendering mutual 
assistance and encouragement in literary pursuits 
much encreased? It is needless for me to point 
out that the American inquirer must look to 
England for the ancestors of the families whose 

edigrees he would trace, and for the origin of the 
fom customs, and superstitions, whose history he 
would chronicle. It may not, however, be so 
obvious, but it is quite as true that no philosophic 
student of our local history can proceed far in his 
investigations without finding some of the threads 
of the skein he is unravelling cross the ocean from 
the old England to the New. The two countries 
are so bound together, that to be acquainted with 
one, the other must be known. For proof of this, 
if proof be wanted, see Mr. Thompson’s History 
of Boston in Lincolnshire: many parts of that 
valuable work owe as much to the author’s Amer- 
ican sojourn, as they do to local investigation. 

As we are separated by the Atlantic, and live 
under different forms of government, the students 
of each country have comparatively little inter- 
course. Excepting in the case of some few Amer- 

; 4 Ce ican gentlemen, and alas they are very few, who 
Dope ten oon volume of Virginia Comme are, members se? = ae. I —ae 
papers and Records, 1621 —1625, of about 160 |27e! itectural, and other societies, having the eluci- 


sat santosh aliens Bolte mamas Rceseilaien: matte a |dation of history for their object, and of the still 
pages, ne en » proclamations, patents, M ' fewer Englishmen who belong to similar societies, 
1622, 1623; correspondence 1625, transactions ; ; 


in council, assembly, their petition, and his majes- |‘", a a very few ae — 
ty’s answer.* | what Is passing 1n the antiquarian wm of the 
They are alluded to in the Preface to the Vir- |sister land, and fewer still would know how to 
ginia Statutes at large, and Conway Robinson cites | proceed, did they wish for information, that could 
eee dns She Se piiiiienia of Vireinia jonly be procured across the ocean. American 
As these Sheen are of National vather than of | investigators must, I think, have felt this especially 
local interest, reaching back to the very foundation ae perhaps, a wy of an gp ~~ = old 
of the English companies Sor colonizing America ; — on = an psn a ‘ ae _ 
as they have escaped the chances and mishaps of | °™ 4 eae ‘tials ee ee ee 
two centuries, on either side of the Atlantic; as See eer eee 7 eee nee 
they have net been used by cur Misterienn— (oO old cottage door in an English village, are 
lyine virtually unknown ; and as Providence has | alone wanted to prove a fact which all the learning 
now placed them in the keeping of ear. Vational and diligence in the world can never prove with- 
Congress, — és # not our National duty to have them out them. As these facts must be self evident to 
appropriately edited and published ? every one who has thought on the matter, I wish 
° I.Ww.T to inquire if there be not a possibility of forming 
> ™+ “+ la Society with members in each country, to be 
* Richard Randolph, Esq., of Hanover, Virginia, from called the Historical Correspondence Society, or 
whose obliging hand, several of these particulars are | oo ‘ 
obtained, informs me that there is a series of early | torical character. A minute description of them is de- 
manuscript volumes, in Richmond, of an important his- | sirable. 
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some such name, into which any one should be 
admitted on the payment of a small yearly sub- 
scription, on the understanding that he shall an- 
swer such questions as shall from time be put to 
him by other members, relating to matters within 
the sphere of his own knowledge or in his own, 
neighborhood; of course a proper set of rules | 
would require drawing up, and circulating with the 
annually printed list of subscribers, and among 
them it would have to be stipulated that no mem- 
ber should be expected to expend money in fees 
for consulting documents; for be it known to 
all American antiquaries, that we, their English 
brethren, suffer extremely, not only from the care- 
lessness and neglect of those who keep our archives 
in provincial towns and villages, but are also 
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heavily burdened by paying fees to the said 
negligent keepers, the fees usually being in the 
inverse proportion to the care which is taken of 
the documents in their custody. I am aware that 
this idea of mine is a very crude one, and wants 
“careful mendin” before it can be made of any 
use to any one, even the owner; but I cannot 
resist the temptation to send you the rude sketch 
my fancy has pictured, with a hope and belief that, 
in other and better hands something may be made 
of it. 

There is another matter too on which I would 
speak if you will let me.—You Americans are 
accumulating libraries on a magnificent scale — 
libraries that for printed books, at least, will soon 
rival those of the old world. Of these institutions 
we literary men in England know nothing: would 
it not, therefore, be well, ifthe library committees or 
whatever may be the name of the body or person 
‘who manages each institution, were to send a copy 
of the printed catalogue of each to some of our large 
libraries, such as the Cheatham at Manchester, 
the public library at Liverpool, the subscription 
libraries at Newcastle, Hull and Bristol. If I 
wanted any information about the United States 
libraries or to see any of their catalogues, I should 
not know where to look, except, perhaps, in the 
British Museum Library, and even there, it is 
doubtful if they are to be found. These cat- 
alogues if we had them would, I am sure, be very 
interesting to us; but I do not I hope speak en- 
tirely from a selfish motive. I believe many book 
collectors and others would be induced to present 
duplicates from their own shelves where they saw 
the work was wanting on those of a valuable 
institution in the New World; and there are many 
books which are, speaking in a money point of 
view only waste paper here, which are not to be 
found at all in some of your largest and best 





selected libraries. These books are I know gener- 
ally worthless; but their absence from the shelves 
is, now and then, felt very painfully by a student 
who urgently requires them. 


[February, 


One more question and I have done. What is 
the principle or system on which the American 
Historical Societies collect MSS. relating to Eng- 
land. I see by the reports in this journal that 
that they are collected and highly prized. I think 
we English do not quite understand what would be 
valued over the water. It seems to me that if we 
were made better acquainted with your require- 
ments, we could sometimes furnish you with copies 
of documents that would be very useful. Sup- 
pose one of your societies were to consider this 
matter; and, having done so, publish in the Histor- 
ical Magazine a clear statement of what they 
would like and value, with a request to the English 
Notes and Queries and other literary journals to 
— the same. I believe good would come 
of it. 


THE LAST OF THE RANDOLPHS. 


The following article from the Petersburg Ex- 
press was written by John R. Thompson, Esq., 
the Editor of the Southern Literary Saaunan 
I have frequently seen the subject of it; and no 
man acquainted with the peculiar associations that 
clustered around him and his now extinct family, 
on beholding his remarkable appearance, could 
fail to experience a strange and melancholy inter- 
est in him. The account is singularly appropriate 
in all respects, and if compatible with your inter- 
ests, I hope it will find a wate in your columns. 

W.F.P. 


Ricumonp, Va., Dec, 19, 1857. 


We announced yesterday that St. George Ran- 
dolph died at the Court House of Charlotte coun- 
ty, on Friday the 4th inst., [December.] A pecu- 
liar and melancholy interest attaches to the cloud- 


ed fortunes of this remarkable man. He was the 
eldest son of Richard Randolph, of Bizarre, where 
he was born about 65 years ago, and nephew of 
the celebrated John Randolph, of Roanoke, who 
regarded him always with an affection as sincere 
as it was in his wayward nature to feel towards 
any human being. St. George had peculiar claims 
upon the tenderness of his family, for he came 
into the world without the faculties of hearing and 
speech, and could only manifest the quickness of 
his intellect in that untaught but expressive pan- 
tomime which is instinctively acquired by the 
deaf-mute. Losing his father at an early age, he 
was most assiduously watched and gently nurtured 
by the nearest relations. —With the view of facil- 
itating his intercourse with society, of giving ex- 
ercise to the powers of his mind, and impressing 
moral truth upon his heart, they sent him to France, 
for such education as could not be given him 
at that time in the United States. Under the care 
of the Abbe Seguin — one of the earliest instruct- 
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ors of the deaf and dumb, and if we mistake not, 
the inventor of their alphabet — St. George Ran- 
dolph made rapid progress in all the branches of 
polite learning, and acquired a familiarity with 
the grammar, and written idiom of several lan- 
guages, —he, who could not utter an articulated 
sound. Upon his return to America, he resided 
at the family residence, until a dreadful calamity 
fell upon him and the whole household. At the 
very moment that his younger brother, Theodoric 
Tudor Randolph, a youth of rare promise, who| 
had been prosecuting his studies at Harvard Uni- 
versity, was pronounced hopelessly consumptive, 
St. George Randolph went mad. We have seen 
some letters of John Randolph, of Roanoke, writ-| 
ten about this time, in which the most pathetic | 
expression is given to the sorrow which over- | 
whelmed him and the family at Bizarre, at these 
severe dispensations. “ Within three short months,” 
he writes to a friend in South Carolina, “my 
elder nephew has been visited by the heaviest 
calamity that flesh is heir to—the sorest and 
sharpest ill with which Providence has ever yet 
suffered his creatures to be afflicted — and his 
brother, the last remaining stay of our family, has 
fallen into, I fear, a fatal decline!” This fear 
was only too certainly justified by the result. 
Tudor did not live to see Virginia again, having 
died, soon after the date of the letter from which 
we have quoted, at Morrisania, in New York. 
This dark year for the Randolphs was 1814. 
From that period down to last Friday, December 
5th, 1857, St. George Randolph never knew a 
lucid interval. 

Yet there was a certain nobility in the appear- 
ance of the old man, as we have seen him wander- 
ing about the fields around Charlotte C. H., with 
his lenoine beard falling in white masses over his 
bosom, and his fine restless eye imparting anima- 
tion to a countenance of singular and striking 
interest even in its gloom. No stranger could see 
him and fail to observe the evidences of refined 
and gentle culture, which he exhibited after so 


many years of wandering reason, of blighted sym-| 


pathies, of joyless seclusion from the world in 
that long night of insensibility to sounds and 
ideas, which Providence, in its inscrutable wisdom, 
permitted to enshroud him. All that the most 
affectionate solicitude, and the most considerate 
kindness could do to render comfortable the poor, 
darkened, bereft and crazy being to whom earthly 
happiness was impossible, was performed, by those 
in whose charge he has of late years been placed. 
Wyatt Cardwell, Esq., of Charlotte C. H., who 
was his immediate guardian and protector, bestow- | 
ed upon him a paternal care, which, in his poor 
way, the lunatic requited with a clearly distin- 
guishable gratitude. 

St. George was the last of his line in‘the family | 





of the Randolphs. By his death, a great lineage 
becomes extinct, and a large patrimony is divided. 
The occasion is a favorable one for us to preach 
the old moral of the vanity of earthly hopes, and 
the emptiness of human ambitions. But we have 
no intention of moralizing over the event, which 
we have above recorded, and the Sic transit gloria 
which will occur to every intelligent reader, is too 
obvious a sentiment to be enforced by any rhetor- 
ical flourishes of our pen. 


MASON AND DIXON’S LINE. 
BY WILLIAM DARLINGTON. 


From the Directory of the Borough of West Chester. 


Everybody has heard of the remarkable Line, 
which bears the names of the surveyors, and forms 
art of the southern boundary of our ancient 
Sailiwick; but every body—even in Chester 
County — does not know its exact history, — nor 
how that curious little peak, on the maps of our 
territory, happened to run tapering down to a 
mathematical point, between the curved line of 
New Castle County and the right line of Mary- 
land. It is one of our geographical celebrities; 
and deserves to be understood by all intelligent 
persons residing in its vicinity. The phrase, 
* Mason and Dixon’s Line,” has been echoing in 
our ears ever since 1820,— when, during the 
excited debate in Congress, on the question of ex- 
cluding Slavery from Missouri, that eccentric 
genius, John Randolph of Roanoke, was contin- 


| ually harping on the words; and those words were 


as constantly reiterated through every newspaper 
in the land. The phrase thus became as common 
and familiar among the people, as that other, used 
by old Felix Walker, of North Carolina, cn the 
same occasion, — who, when the “ question” was 
impatiently demanded, declared that his constit- 
uents expected to hear from him, and that before 
the vote was taken, he must “make a speéch for 
Buncombe”—one of the counties of his district. 
This is not the place, nor ic the writer of this 
note the person, to furnish a complete, detailed 
account of the memorable controversy between 
the Lords Baltimore and the family of Penn, — 
which lasted from 1682 until 1767: yet a full 
history of it, with all its romantic, and sometimes 
riotous, border incidents — notwithstanding the 


interesting Memoirs already written —is still a 


desideratum ; which, no doubt, the accomplished 
pen of Mr. Latrobe could well supply, if his en- 
gagements permitted. 

The object here, however, is merely to attempt 
a synoptical view, or condensed sketch of the pro- 
tracted contest, — and especially of the operations 
of the two men who carried out, as nearly as they 
could, the final agreement of the contending Par- 
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ties, after an inveterate and costly dispute of more 
than three quarters of a century. 

At the first planting of British colonies, on the 
Atlantic slope of this continent, the whole terri- 
tory seems to have been comprehended under the 
names of Virginia and New England, — including 
some settlements of Dutch and Swedes on the 
shores of the Hudson and Delaware —then called 
the North and South rivers. The States which now 
intervene, had no existence at that day. 

In 1632, Charles the First granted to Cecelius 
Calvert, Lord Baron of Baltimore, “ all that part 
of the Peninsula, or Chersonese, lying in the parts 
of America between the ocean on the east, and the 
Bay of Chesapeake on the west, divided from the 
residue thereof by a right line drawn from the pro- 
montory or headland, called Watkin’s point, situate 
upon the Bay aforesaid, near the river of Wighco 
[Wicomico ?] on the west, unto the main ocean 
on the east, and between that boundary on the 
south, and that part of the Bay of Delaware on 
the North, which lieth under the fortieth degree 
of latitude, where New England terminates.” 

Under this grant, Lord Baltimore and his de- 
scendants claimed the whole Peninsula, from the 
above mentioned “ right line” to the fortieth de- 
gree of latitude; but his title, in strictness, only 
extended to that portion of it hitherto unsettled 
or uncultivated (hactenus inculta),— and the Dutch 
and Swedes had aay settled on the Western 
margin of the Delaware. The Duke of York 
subsequently conquered not only the Dutch set- 
tlements east of the Delaware (now parts of New 
York and New Jersey), — but also those on the 
western shore, and exercised sovereignty over 
them, until 1682, — when he transferred his claim 
on the western shore, and Bay of Delaware, to 
William Penn, who had early percieved the im- 
portance of owning that side of the river all the 
way from his Province to the Ocean; and hence 
the annexation of the ‘‘ three lower counties on 
Delaware,” now constituting the Slate of that name. 

The title being contested, and the late owner be- 
ing now King James the second, it was ordered by 
a decree of his council, in 1685, “ that for avoid- 
ing further differences, the tract of land lying be- 
tween the Bay of Delaware and the eastern sea 
on the one siile, and the Chesapeake Bay on the 
other, be divided into equal parts, by a line from 
the latitude of Cape Relions to the fortieth 
degree of north latitude, the southern boundary 
of Pennsylvania by charter, — and that the one 
half thereof lying toward the Bay of Delaware 
and the eastern sea, be adjudged to belong to his 
majesty, and the other half to the Lord Baltimore, 
as comprised in his charter.” 

The decrees of royalty not being as debatable 
just then, as they have been since, — of course, 
the recent conveyance of the eastern half of the 
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Peninsula to William Penn by hfs majesty, while 
Duke of York, was regarded as entirely valid. 
This decree, however, did not remove the difficulty 
existing between the Proprietaries; for the true 
situation of Cape Henlopen was still uncertain, 
and the middle of the Peninsula was yet to be 
ascertained. 

The occurrence of death among the parties, and 
the existence of a litigious spirit, protracted the 
dispute until the 10th of May, 1782,— when an 
agreement was entered into by the sons of William 
Penn and Charles, Lord Baltimore, great grand- 
son of the original patentee of Maryland. They 
mutually agreed, “that a semi-circle should be 
drawn at twelve English statute miles around New 
Castle, agreeably to the deed of the Duke of 
York to William Penn, in 1682; that an east and 
west line should be drawn, beginning at Cape 
Henlopen — which was admitted to be below 
Cape Cornelius [the present Cape Henlopen]— and 
running westward to the exact middle of the Penin- 
sula; that from the exact middle of the Peninsula, 
between the two Bays of Chesapeake and Dela- 
ware, and, the end of the line intersecting it 
in the latitude of Cape Henlopen, a line should be 
run northward, so as to form a tangent with the 
periphery of the semi-circle at New Castle, drawn 
with the radius of twelve English statute miles, 
whether such a line should take a due north 
course or not; that after the said northwardly 
line should touch the New Castle semi-circle, it 
should be run further northward until it reached 
the same latitude as fifteen English statute miles 
due south of the most southern part of the 
City of Philadelphia; that from the northern point 
of such line, a due west line should be run, 
at least for the present, across the Susquehanna 
river, and twenty-five miles beyond it, — and to 
the western limits of Pennsylvania, when occasion 
and the improvements of the country should re- 
quire; that that part of the due west line not 
actually run, though imaginary, should be con- 
sidered to be the true boundary of Maryland 
and Pennsylvania;” * * * * and “thatthe 
route should be well marked by trees and other 
natural objects, and designated by stone pillars, 
sculptured with the arms of the contracting parties, 
facing their respeciive possessions.” 

This important document, though seemingly so 
free from ambiguity, was afterward the subject 
of much litigation; but was finally carried into 
complete effect, in all its parts. It accounts for 
the remarkable boundaries of the “three lower 
Counties,”— which counties, however, would not 
stay annexed to Pennsylvania, but took an early 
occasion to set up for themselves (something like 
the Free-Soilers of Kansas, at Topeka); and at 
the Revolution, became the valiant little State 
of Delaware. 
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The quiet of the Provinces continuing to be 
interrupted, by the conflicting claims of settlers 
along the border, — both parties applied, in 1737, 
to the King’s Council, for some order which should 
lessen or allay these ferments. An amicable tem- 
porary arrangement, however, was in the mean 
time effected by the parties; and they agreed 
“that all the vacant land not now possessed by, 
or under either of them, on the east side of 
Susquehanna River down as far as jfificen miles 
and a quarter south of the latitude of the most 
southern part of the city of Philadelphia, and 
on the west side of Susquehanna, as far south 
as fourteen miles and three quarters south of the 
latitude of the most southern part of the City of 
Philadelphia, should be subject to the temporary 
and provisional jurisdiction of Pennsylvania; and 
that all vacant land not possessed by or un- 
der either, on both sides of the Susquehanna, 
south of the said temporary limits, should be 
subject to the jurisdiction of Maryland, until the 
boundaries were finally settled, — but to be with- 
out prejudice to either party:” And when this 
Convention was reported to the Council, his 
majesty was pleased to order, that the Proprie- 
taries of the said respective Provinces of Mary- 
land and Pennsylvania do cause the said agree- 
ment to be carried into execution. 

The order was accordingly promulgated by pro- 
clamation in the Provinces, and commissioners 
were the following year appointed to run the 
temporary line; Richard Peters and Lawrence 
Growden, on the part of Pennsylvania, and Col. 
Levin Gale and Samuel Chamberlaine, on that 
of Maryland. These commissioners commenced 
their active operations in the spring of 1739 
(their place of beginning does not appear)— and 
after proceeding as far as the eastern bank of the 
Susquehanna, were interrupted by the departure 
of Col. Gale, on account of death and sickness in 
his family, and the declaration of Mr. Chamber- 
laine, that he had no authority to continue opera- 
tions without the attendance of his colleague. 

The Pennsylvania commissioners, deeming their 
power to proceed limited to a joint operation 
with those of Maryland, were thereupon instructed 
by Gov. Thomas, to proceed alone. They ac- 
cordingly did so; and ran the line westward 
of the Susquehanna, “to the most western of 
the Kittochtinny Hills,” which now forms the 
western boundary of the County of Franklin. 
The course run, by these Commissioners, formed 


the famous “ temporary line,”—so well known to| 


the lawyers and early settlers along the southern 
border of Pennsylvania. 

The controversy, nevertheless, still continued ; 
the cause got into Chancery, on the construc- 
tion of the Agreement of May 10, 1732, and 
was not decided until 1750. On the hearing, 


Lord Baltimore’s counsel contended that it could 
not be carried into effect, by reason of its vagueness, 
uncertainty, &c. The Lord Chancellor (Hard- 
wicke), however, overcame all the objections, 
urged in a long-winded argument of five days 
duration,— and decreed a performance of the 
articles of agreement. He directed that new com- 
missioners shou!d be appointed within three months 
after the decree, who, should commence their 
operations in November following. He further 
ordered, that the centre of the semi-circle should 
be fixed as near the centre of the town of New 
Castle as may be, — that it should be described 
with a radius of twelve English statute miles, 
“so that no part of the town should be further 
|than that distance from the periphery; and that 
|Cape Henlopen should be taken to be situated as 
it was laid down in the chart accompanying the 
articles of agreement” i. e. at Fenwick’s Island, 
about fifteen miles southward of the present Cape 
| Henlopen. 

The commissioners were appointed agreeably 
to the decree, and met at New Castle on the 
fifteenth of November, 1750. They fixed upon 
the court house in New Castle as the centre for 
drawing the semi-circle; but Lord Baltimore’s 
commissioners conjured up a new and unexpected 
difficulty, by insisting that the radii of the semi- 
circle should be measured superficially, without 
allowing for the inequalities of the ground, — re- 
gardless of the absurd consequences resulting from 
such mode of measurement in creating inequality 
in the radii, and the consequent impossibility of 
describing any thing deserving the name of a 
semi-circle. Yet, as the objection was persisted in, 
|the Proprietaries of Pennsylvania were again 
under the necessity of a further application to 
Chancery; and, in 1751, obtained a decision in 
favor of horizontal measurement. 

The commissioners again proceeded in their 
task. Having run the semi-circle in conformity 
with the Lord Chancellor’s decree, and marked it 
on the ground, they commenced their operations 
at the point then known as Cape Henlopen. 

The fixing of the southern boundary of the 
\“three lower counties” at Jenwick’s Island, 
requires explanation, — inasmuch as the chart 
adopted by the Proprietaries, in their agreement 
of 1732, gives to the cape opposite Cape May, 
at the mouth of the Delaware Bay, the name of 
Cape Cornelius (atterward, for a time, called Cape 
James), and to the point, or “ false cape,” at Fen- 
wick’s Island, the name of Cape Henlopen; while 
|the charts of the present day transpose that order. 
| How, or why the names became thus transposed, 
|on the charts and maps of our time, seems not to 
| be clearly understood ; but that they have changed 
| positions since 1782, is an unquestionable fact. 


As the Lord: Qhancellor had decided that Cape 
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Henlopen should be taken to be where it had been | thence to a point fifteen miles south of the most 
agreed to be, nineteen years before,—the in-|southern part of the city of Philadelphia — with 
nuity of the Commissioners of Maryland could | the are of the circle to the west of it — the fifteen 
Sian no further objections in that particular; | miles distance— and the parallel of latitude west- 
and they proceeded, in conjunction with those of | ward from its termination.” 
Pennsylvania, to run the line across the Peninsula,} It remains now, simply, and as succinctly as 
and to ascertain “the exact middle,” asa point from | practicable, to relate, that on the fourth of Au- 
whence to run the Northwardly line to form a} gust, 1763, the Penns, Thomas and Richard, and 
tangent with the semi-circle at New Castle. ‘rederick Lord Baltimore, then being together in 
The line between the two Bays, in the latitude | London, agreed with Cuartes Mason and JeEr- 
of the Cape Henlopen of that time, was then|EMr1AH Dixon, “two Mathematicians and Sur- 
run; and after some further delay, and cavilling | veyors,” “to mark, run out, settle, fix and deter- 
about the distance, by his commissioners, Fred-| mine all such parts of the circle, marks, lines, and 
erick, Lord Baltimore — wéary of the controversy | boundaries, as were mentioned in the several ar- 
—entered into articles of agreement with Thomas | ticles or commissions, and were not yet completed ;” 
and Richard Penn, July 4, 1760, which at length | that Messrs. Mason and Dixon arrived in Phil- 
effectually closed their tedious and irksome alter-| adelphia, November 15, 1763,—received their 
cations. By this agreement it was covenanted, | instructions from the Commissioners of the two 
that the semi-circle, as already run, should be| Provinces, December 9, 1763, and forthwith en- 
adopted; that the distance across the Peninsula, | gaged in the work assigned to them; that they 
in the latitude of Cape Henlopen, should be taken | ascertained the latitude of the southernmost part 
to have been rightly run, at sixty-nine miles and| of the city of Philadelphia, (viz: 39 deg. 56 min. 
2984 perches from the stone pillar east of “the | 29.1 sec. north—or more accurately, according 
Mulberry tree, at Fenwick’s Island,” marked with | to Col. Graham, 39 deg. 56 min. 37.4 sec.), which 
the arms of the contracting parties; that the mid-| was agreed to be in the north wall of the house 
dle of such line should i: ascertained, and a|then occupied by Thomas Plumstead and Joseph 
stone pillar should be fixed at that point; that} Huddle, on the south side of Cedar Street; and 
from such point a Northwardly line should be run, | then, in January and Februry, 1764, they measured 
whether the same should be due north or not, so| thirty-one miles westward of the city (probably 
as to form a tangent with the semi-circle at New | from the margin of the river eee to the 
Castle, drawn with a radius of twelve English | forks of the Sunsircien, where they planted a 
statute horizontal miles from the court house | ae stone — known then, and to this day, in 
in that place, — and past the said point of contact | e vicinage, as the “ Star-gazers’ Stone”— on Joel 
further north till it reached the latitude of fifteen | Harlan’s land, a short distance west of the Chester 
miles south of the most southern part of Phil-| county Alms House, in the same latitude as the 
adelphia; that from fifteen mile point, a line | southernmost part of Philadelphia (which stone is 
should be run due west —to the utmost longitude | 6 miles 264 perches west of the Meridian of the 
of Pennsylvania; that all claim should be released | court house in West Chester; and a due east 
to the Territory within those limits then to be line from it intersects said meridian 4464 perches, 
ascertained, — and that the Penns should ap-jor nearly a mile and a half south of the court 
point commissioners to run the lines as yet un-| house, in a field of Amos H. Darlington); that 
finished. in the spring of 1764 — after a satisfactory “ star- 
“The commissioners appointed under the deed | gazing,” in the forks of the Brandywine — they 
of 1760, addressed themselves, at once, to the} ran, from said stone, a due south line fifteen Eng- 





completion of the peninsular East and West line, | lish statute miles (in the first mile, crossing the 
and to tracing the twelve mile circle — appointing | West Brandywine three times), horizontally meas- 
to this end the best surveyors they could obtain.| ured by levels each twenty feet in length (and 
The mode of proceeding was to measure with the | this was remeasured in like manner nearly three 
common chain, holding it as nearly horizontal as| years afterward), to a post marked West, ascer- 
they could, —the direction being kept by sighting | taining there, also, the latitude of the place (then 
along poles, set up in what’ they called vistos, cut| computed at 39 deg. 43 min. 18 sec., now, more 
by them through the forest. * * * * But} exactly calculated to be 39 deg. 43 min. 26.3 N.); 
the progress made was very slow; and at the|that they then repaired to a post, marked Middle, 
end of three years, little more was accomplished | at the middle point of the peninsular west line run- 
than the peninsular line and the measurement of a} ning from Cape Henlopen (Fenwick’s Island,) to 
radius.” Chesapeake Bay, — and thence, during the sum- 

This left to be ascertained and established, “the | mer of 1764, they ran, marked and described the 
tangent, from the middle point of the peninsular| tangent line, agreed upon by the Proprietaries. 
line to the tangent point,—the meridian from| Then, in the autumn of 1764, from the post marked 
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west, at fifteen miles south of Philadelphia, they 
set off and produced a parallel of latitude west- 
ward, as far as to the river Susquehanna; then 
they went to the tangent point, and in 1764-5, 
ran thence a meridian line northward until it 
intersected the said parallel of latitude, at the 
distance of five miles, one chain, and fifty links — 
thus and there determining and fixing the north- 
east corner of Maryland: next, in 1765, they 
described such portion of the semi-circle round 
New Castle, as fell westward of the said meridian, 
or due north line from the tangent point. “This 
little bow, or are”— reaching into Maryland — “ is 
about a mile and a half long, and its middle width 
116 feet; from its upper end, where the three 
States join, to the fifteen mile point, where the 
great Mason and Dixon’s line begins, is a little 
over three and a half miles: and from the fifteen 
mile corner due east to the circle, is a little over 
three quarters of a mile — room enough for three 
or four good Chester County farms. This was the 
only part of the circle which Mason and Dixon ran.” 

The surveyors appear to have moved about 
considerably, and to have repeated their opera- 
tions at several points, — but finally they pro- 
ceeded with the intention of continuing the west 
line, beyond the Susquehanna, to the end of five 
degrees of longitude from the river Delaware, in 
the parallel of said west line, — and in the years 
1766-7, they extended the same to the distance 
of 230 miles, 18 chains, and 21 links, from the 
beginning of' said line, at the northeast corner of 
Maryland (or 244 miles, 38 chains, and 36 links, 
from the river Delaware), near to an Indian war- 

ath, on the borders of a stream called the Dun- 
al Creek; but were there prevented, by the 
aboriginal Proprietaries, from continuing the said 
line to the end of five degrees of longitude (the 
western limits of Pennsylvania) — which, in the 
latitude of said line, they found—and the com- 
missioners agreed —to be 267 miles, 58 chains, 
and 90 links; at the rate of 53 miles, 167.1 perches, 
to a degree. Col. Graham, however, estimates 
the length of the southern boundary of Pennsyl- 
vania at 266 miles, 24 chains, and 80 links. 

The line thus run was subsequently (viz. : No- 
vember 9, 1768,) certified by the commissioners 
to have been marked, described and perpetuated, 
by setting up and erecting therein stones at the 
eml of every mile, from the place of beginning 
to the distance of 132 miles, near the foot of 
a hill called and known by the name of Side- 
ling Hill,— every five mile stone having on the 
side facing the north, the arms of Thomas Penn 
and Richard Penn graved thereon, and on the 
south side the arms of Lord Baltimore. Those 
stones were imported from England, and were 
hewn from that variety of calcareous rock known 
as Oolite, or Roe-stone. 
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The line thus marked, is stated to have been 
measured horizontally, — the hills and mountains 
with a sixteen and a half foot level; and the vista, 
cut through the forest eight yards wide, was “ seen 
about two miles, beautifully terminating to the eye 
in a point.” 

The residue of the southern boundary line of 
Pennsylvania — something less than twenty-two 
miles— was afterwards (viz.: in 1782), run by 
other surveyors: it was not, however, completed 
and permanently marked, until 1784. 

The interference of the Indians having arrested 
the further proceedings of Mason and Dixon, those 
gentlemen returned to Philadelphia and reported 
the facts to the commissioners; when they re- 
ceived an honorable discharge on the 26th of 
December, 1767,— having been engaged in the 
service about four years. 

They were allowed twenty-one shillings each, 
per day, for one month, from June 21, of the last 
year, — and the residue of the time, ten shillings 
and six pence each, ee day, for the expenses, 
&e., and no more until they embarked for Eng- 
land; and then the allowance of ten shillings 
and six pence sterling, per day, was again to take 
place, and continue until their arrival in England. 
The amount paid by the Penns, under those pro- 
ceedings, from 1760 to 1768, was thirty-four thou- 
sand two hundred pounds, Pennsylvania currency. 

Dr. Maskelyne, the Astronomer Royal, in an In- 
troduction to the Observations of Mason and 
Dixon, in the Philosophical Transactions, remarks 
—“In the course of this work, they traced out 
and measured some lines lying in and near the 
meridian, and extended, in all, somewhat ‘more 
than one hundred miles; and, for this purpose, 
the country in these parts [i. e. on the Peninsula, ] 
being all overgrown with trees, large openings 
were cut through the woods, in the direction 
of the lines, which formed the straightest and most 
regular as well as extensive vistos that, perhaps, 
ever were made. 

“Messrs. Mason and Dixon perceived that a 
most inviting opportunity was here given for deter- 
mining the length of a degree of latitude, from the 
measure of near a degree and a half. Moreover, 
one remarkable circumstance very much favored 
the undertaking, — which was, that the country, 
through which the lines run, was, for the most part, 
as level as if it had been laid out by art.” 

The astronomical observations for determining 
the length of a degree of latitude, were begun 
on the 11th of October, 1766, and continued to 
the sixteenth of that month. The degree of lati- 
tude measured 363,763 feet, — about 68.9 miles. 
Colonel Graham says, “ their measurement for de- 
termining the length of a degree of latitude,” was 
performed “in the year 1768, under the auspices 


of the Royal Society of London, after they had 
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finished the marking of the boundary between 
Maryland and Pennsylvania, and were discha: 
from the service of the commissioners.” e 
difference of latitude, of the Stone planted in the 
forks of Brandywine, and the Middle Post, in the 
Western Peninsular line —or the amplitude of 
the celestial arch, answering to the distance be- 
tween the parallels of latitude passing through 
these points —has been found by Sector to be 
1 deg. 28 min. 45 sec. 

Until a more comprehensive and ne ac- 
count of this celebrated controversy shall be given 
— with all the proceedings and occurences con- 
nected therewith,—the lover of historic pat 
ticulars will find much to interest and instruct him, 
in the scientific Report of the labors of Mason and 
Dixon, in volume fifty-eight of the Philosophical 
Transactions of the Royal Society, published 1769 ; 
in the lucid Memoir, by James Dunlop, Esq., 
read before the Historical Society of Pennsyl- 
vania, Nov. 10, 1825; in the able Report of Col. 
Graham, of the United States Topographical En- 
gineers, who revised the surveys at the junction 
of the three States, in 1849-50; and in the elo- 
quent Address, before the said Historical Society, 
by John H. B. Latrobe, Esq., of Maryland, Novem- 
ber 8, 1854. 

A copy of the final agreement, between Lord 
Baltimore and the Penns, is preserved in the 
fourth volume of the Pennsylvania Archives, printed 
in 1853; there is much of their correspondence, 
also, concerning their difficulties, in our Colonial 
Records, recently published; and there is a man- 
uscript copy of the Minutes of the commissioners 
who directed the operations of Mason and Dixon, 
in the library of the American Philosophical So- 
ciety. To these valuable documents, the com- 
piler of this crude and imperfect Note has been 
chiefly indebted for his materials. 

Postscript. — Since the foregoing sketch was 
es and the printing commenced, the writer 

as had the pleasure of a hasty perusal of the 
admirable JZistory of the line in question, by 
James Veech, Esq., just published at Pittsburgh. 
It appears to comprehend the substance of every- 
thing which it is material to know, or likely to 
be written, on the subject of our border difficul- 
ties; unless, indeed, some Walter Scott should 
arise to embellish the story —or some Babington 
Macaulay to distort it. 

The works here referred to are exceedingly 
interesting; and, taken altogether, may now 
regarded as sufficiently complete. Nevertheless, 
a consolidated, or E Pluribus Unum edition, would 
be a very acceptable performance. There are a 
few typographical errors in Mr. Dunlop’s Memoir ; 
and in Mr. Latrobe’s Address, the printer, at_ page 
eight, puts Charles the Second in place of Charles 
the First; while in Mr. Veech’s History, page 


thirty-seven, the baptismal names of Messrs, Mason 


d|and Dixon have been transposed by the ecomposi- 


tor, after the manner of the names once applied to 
the Capes Henlopen and Cornelius. 


West Chester, Pa., September 30, 1857. 


SKETCH OF THE EARLY CURRENCY IN 
MARYLAND AND VIRGINIA. 


Read before the Historical Society of Maryland, 
BY 8. F. STREETER. 


The principal production of Maryland, as well 
as of Virginia, for a long period after their first 
settlement, was tobacco; and this also formed their 
principal article of currency. While settlers and 
servants were few in number, and the price of the 
article was high, there was but little difficulty ; 
but as the population, and consequently the pro- 
duction, increased, and the value of tobacco suffered 
a marked diminution, the resources and comforts 
of the colonists were seriously abridged, and their 
progress impeded. 

At the time of the settlement of Maryland, the 
Virginians had already begun to feel the incon- 
venience of thus relying upon an article of fluc- 
tuating and diminishing value as currency; and 
in August, 1633, the assembly of that Colony 
passed a law requiring all contracts, bargains, 
pleas, and judgments to be made in money, and 
not in tobacco; since the exclusive use of the 
latter “had bred many inconveniences in trade, 
and occasioned many troubles, as well to the 
merchants as the planters and inhabitants among 
themselves.” In January, 1640, “tobacco, by 
reason of excessive quantities made,” had become 
so cheap, that it was decided to burn all the bad 
and half the good tobacco in the country; require 
all creditors to take forty pounds in the hundred, 
and to demand for all tobacco made during the 
year one shilling per pound, and two shillings for 
the next year’s crop. These measures, however, 
do not appear to have increased the quantity of 
specie in circulation ; for the next year a law was 
passed making money debts not recoverable or 
or pleadable, on account of the “manie and great 
inconveniencies which do dayly arise by dealing 
for monie.” In March, 1643, “ for the encourage- 
ment of the owners of horses, mares or sheepe,” 
an exception was made in their favor, and they 
were allowed to require and receive cash for the 
sale of those animals. 

At the same session was confirmed an agrec- 
ment which had been made with the Governor of 
Maryland, on the 3d of June, 1642, allowing the 
people of the two colonies to trade or barter for 
all kinds of commodities raised within their re- 
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spective territories (servants and goods imported, 
and horses, mares and sheep excepted), provided 
tobacco was not used as a medium of exchange ; 
yet the last act of this assembly brought the cir- 
culating medium nearer to that appropriate for a 
primitive condition of society than had been rec- 
ognized since the establishment of the colony. 
The troubles in England between Charles the 
First and his Parliament had cut off the supplies 
of Sir William Berkeley, his majesty’s governor, 
and a levy was therefore made of two shillings a 
head on every tithable person in the colony, to be 
paid in provisions, at fixed rates. Among these 
were, — ‘corn at 10s. per barrel; wheat at 4s. 
per bushel; beef at 34d. per lb.; good hens at 
12d.; capons at 1s. 6d.; calves at six weeks old, 
25s.; butter at 8d. per lb.; good weather goats 
at 20s.; piggs to roast at three weeks old, at 3s. per 
pigg; cheese at 6d. per lb.; and geese, turkeys, 
and kidds at 5s. per peece.” These articles were 
deposited at places appointed, and transported in 
boats to James City, where they were deposited in 
the governor’s grand larder or treasury. About 
the same period, tavern-keepers were by law for- 
bidden to take more than ten pounds of tobacco 
for a meal, and to sell any wines or strong liquor, 
excepting strong beer, for which they were allowed 
to charge “ eight lbs. of tobacco per gallon, and no 
more; and ratably for smaller quantities.” The 
tonnage duties upon vessels arriving at this time 
were payable in powder and shot, “one halfe 
pound of powder per every tunne burthen, and 
three pound of leaden shott or lead.” 

In November, 1645, the “ Governor, Council, 


. . } 
and Burgesses, having maturely weighed and 


considered how advantageous a quoine current 
would be for the colony, and the great wants and 
miseries which do daily happen unto it by the 
sole dependency upon tobacco,” resolved to take 
Spanish pieces of eight at six shillings, and other 
Spanish coins in proportion ; and to introduce a 
coin of copper from a colonial mint into circulation. 
The people were therefore forbidden to use to- 
bacco any longer, as a circulating medium, and it 
was determined to coin pieces of the value of two, 
three, six, and nine pence for general use, to be 
redeemed by the public in case it should become, 
from any cause, not current. On each coin there 
were to be two rings, one for a motto, and the 
other to receive an impression, which was to be 
changed every year. The appointment of a mint- 
master-general, to superintend this formidable 
emission of copper, completed this grand financial 
measure of the day. Whether it was ever carried 
into effect, we are not informed; but if it was, 
the conflicting legislation, the various expedients, 
and the depressed condition of the colony in after 
years, show that the new issue neither supplied 
the place of tobacco, nor met all the wants of 











the community for purposes of convenience and 
traffic. 

Maryland, from the first period of her settle- 
ment, suffered similar difficulties, in reference to a 
circulating medium, to those experienced in Vir- 
ginia. Indeed, the establishment of a new settle- 
ment engendered an additional competition, which 
tended to depress the value of tobacco, and thus 
made it less available than before as an article of 
currency. The amount of money, therefore, which 
found its way into the colony, or which remained 
there, was but small; the rents of land being pay- 
able in tobacco at a fixed value, and traffic for 
goods being carried on in the same article, or with 
such furs as were obtained by traders licensed to 
deal with the Indians. 

During one period of great distress and civil 
difficulty, his lordship’s cattle were made to fulfil 
the office from which one of our terms indicating 
money is derived, and discharged a pecuniary 
obligation due to certain soldiers, who were some- 
what mutinous, on account of not receiving their 
pay; and in 1650, instead of a money tax, a levy 
ot half a bushel of corn per poll was made upon 
the inhabitants of Ann Arundel, St. Mary’s, and 
Kent counties, for the support of Governor William 
Stone. Powder and shot were also common articles 
of currency, and formed, as in Virginia, almost the 
only medium in which ship duties were paid; when, 
at the suggestion of some of the leading colonists, 
his lordship began to entertain the idea of pro- 
viding a currency for his colony, which would 
greatly diminish the obstacles then existing in the 
way of trade, and, it was hoped, prove gee 
to him, as well as advantageous to the colony. 

He accordingly had the dies prepared in Lon- 
don, and specimens of the coins which he proposed 
to put in circulation struck off, which, with letters 
to the governor and council, and to his brother, 
Philip Calvert, he despatched on the 12th of 
October, 1659. The nature of these communi- 
cations will appear from the following extracts 
from the original records of the council :— 

“At a Councell held at Bushwood, Mr. Slyes 
howse, in St. Mary’s County, on Saturday, the 3d 
of March, 1659-60, 

“ Present,— The Gov. Josias Fendall, Esq. ; 
Philip Calvert, Esq., Secretary ; Thomas Gerrard, 
Esquier, Coll. John Price, Robert Clarke, Esqr., 
Col. Nathaniell Utye, Baker Brooke, Esqr., Doc- 
tor Luke Barber. 

“ Then was read his L’d’ps Letter, directed to 
his Lieutenant and Councell, dated 12th of Oc- 
tober, and directed to the Secretary, touching the 
Mint, as followeth, viz : — 

“After my hearty commendations, &c. Having 
with great paines and charge, procured Neces- 
saries for a particular coyne to be currant in 
Maryland, a sample whereof, in a peece of a shil- 
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ling, a sixpence, and a groate, I herewith send|impossible to carry out the proposed plan in 
you, I recommend it to you to promote, all you reference to a specie currency. According to his 
ean, the dispersing it, and by Proclamation to|lordship’s prudent and just instructions, the coins 
make currant within Maryland, for all payments|were not to be forced upon the people; on the 
upon contracts or causes happening or arising|contrary, he would not consent to their intro- 
ra day to be by you limited in the said Pro-|duction, until the people, by their representatives, 
clamation: And to procure an act of Assembly for | had not only expressed their assent, but had even 
the punishing of such as shall counterfeit the said | invited their emission. 
Coyne, or otherwise offend in that behalfe, ac-| Philip Calvert received his commission to act 
cording to the form of an act recommended by me |as governor in November, 1660, and complied as 
last year to my Governour and Secretary; or as| promptly as possible with the wishes and instruc- 
neere it as you can procure from the Assembly, |tions of his brother. In April following, an as- 
and to give me your advice next year touching | sembly, was held in St. John’s, and, at his instance, 
what you think best to be further done in that)/an act was drawn up and passed, “for setting up 
matter touching coyne ; for, if encouradgemnt be | a mint within the Province of Maryland.” 
given by the success of it this yeare there} After a preamble, setting forth the fact that the 
wilbe abundance of adventurers in it the next}want of money is a great hinderance to the 
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eare.” 

With this communication was also forwarded 
the following letter to his brother Philip, then 
Secretary of State. 


“To my most affectionat loving brother, Pump CaL- 
VERT, Esqr., at St. Mary’s, in Maryland. 

“T sent a sample of the Maryland money, with 
directions for the procuring it to pass, because | 
I understood by letters this yeare from the Gover- 
nor and you and others that there was no doubt 
but the people there would accept of it, which if 
we find they do, there wilbe meanes found to supply 
you all there with money enough; but though 
it would be a very great advantage to the Colony 
that it should pass current there, and an utter 
discouradgment for the future supply of any more, 
if there be not a certain establishment this yeare 
and assurance of its being vented and currant 
there, yet it must not be imposed upon the people 
but by a Lawe there made by their consents in a/ 
Generall Assembly, which I pray faile not to! 
signify to the Governor and Councell there to) 
gether from me, by shewing them this Letter from | 

Your most affectionat Brother 
“ London, 12 October, C. BALTEMORE. 
1659.” 

Ten days after the reception of his lordship’s | 
letters, and the discussion in council of the question 
of the best mode of introducing his new coinage | 
among the people, governor Fendall, with a part 
of the council, attempted to revolutionize the 

rovince, and, throwing off all dependence upon 
ord Baltimore, to concentrate all power in them- 
selves. They were probably incited to this by the 
unsettled state of affairs in England; but they 
soon found there was no hope of success, and were 
glad to give in their submission to the newly 
restored king, and to Lord Baltimore, as the lawful 
—s of the province. 
he confusion that followed this wild attempt 
of Fendall and his party, of course, rendered it 





advancement of the colony in trade and prosperity, 
the Burgesses agree to the following enactments: — 

I. That his lordship be petitioned to set up a 
mint for the coining of money within the province. 

II. That the money coined therein be of as 
good silver as English sterling money. 

III. That every shilling, so coined, weigh above 
ninepence, in such silver; and other pieces in 

roportion. 

1V. That the offences of clipping, scaling, coun- 
terfeiting, washing, or in any way diminishing 
such coin, be punishable with death, and forfeiture 
of lands, goods, &c., to the Lord Proprietary. 

VY. That his lordship receive said coin in pay- 
ment for rents and all amounts due to him. 

These proceedings were transmitted to the pro- 
_ in England; upon the receipt of which 

e prepared to send to the colony a suflicient 
quantity of coin to supply its wants. The main 
object was now to throw a considerable amount 
at once into circulation; and to this end the aid 
of the assembly was again invoked. At the session 
of April, 1662, an act was passed, requiring every 
householder and freeman “to take up ten shillings 
per poll of the newly issued coin, for every taxable 
under their charge and custody, and pay for the 
same in good casked tobacco, at two pence per 
pound, to be paid upon tender of the said sums 
= ~ proportionably for each respective 
amily.” 

The effect of this measure was to cause a forced 
exchange of sixty pounds of tobacco by eve 
tithable for ten shillings of the new coinage; and, 
as there were at least five thousand tithables then 
in the province, this act alone, if it were carried 
fully into effect, must have thrown into circulation 
coin to the amount of twenty-five hundred pounds 
sterling. 


It is 


‘seg 04 that the new emission provéd 
acceptable to the people, as it must have greatly 
facilitated e&changes; yet it by no means super- 
seded tobacco as an article of currency. That 
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stili continued largely in use, especially in im- 
portant transactions; and many of the public dues 
were still collected in tobacco, and not in coin. 
What was the amount of this new currency in 
circulation at any time after, we have no means 
of ascertaining; neither do we know when it 
began to be disused. 

early ten years after, (as we learn from Ogil- 
by’s America, a rare and valuable publication of 
the date of 1671,) there were in circulation in the 
colony, “ besides English and other foraign coyns, 
some of his Lordships own coyn, as Groats, Six- 
pences, and Shillings, which his Lordship, at his 
own charge, caus’d to be coyn’d and dispers’d 
throughout that Province. ’T is equal in fineness 
of silver,” says the same writer, “to English Ster- 
ling, being of the same Standard, but of somewhat 
less weight. It hath on the one side his Lordships 
coat of arms, stamp’d with this motto circumscrib’d 
‘Crescite et Multiplicamini’; and on the other side, 
his Lordships Effigies, creumscribed thus: ‘Ceci- 
lius, Dominus Terre Mariae, §c.’” 

From the title of the act of assembly of 1661, in 
Bacon’s laws of Maryland, some have inferred 
that a mint was established, and that the coinage 
was actually done in Maryland; but it appears 
more probable that the coins were struck in Eng- 
land, under the supervision of the lord proprietary, 
and transmitted to the governor, as circumstances 
made it necessary or convenient. The operation 
was a profitable one, inasmuch as the shilling con- 
tained but about seventy-five per cent. of its 
nominal value in silver, and was exchanged, in the 
first instance, for tobacco at the ordinary price. 

Specimens of this coinage, so interesting in the 
commercial and pecuniary history of Maryland, 
have been placed in the cabinet of the Maryland 
Historical Society, through the liberality of George 
Peabody, Esq., of London, one of its honorary 
members. 


HISTORICAL WORTHIES OF NEW YORK. 


Passages from Dr, John W. Francis’s Anniversary Dis- 


course, before the New York Historical Society, No- 
vember 17th, 1857, 


HUGH WILLIAMSON. 


Hugh Williamson was a peculiarity in appear- 


ance, in manners, and in address. Tall and slen- 
der in person, with an erect gait, he perambula- 
ted the streets with the air of a man of considera- 
tion ; his long arms and his longer cane preceding 
him at commanding distance, and seemingly guided 
by his conspicuous nose, while his ample white 
locks gave tokens of years and wisdom. Activity 
of mind and body blessed him to the last of his 
long life. His speech was brief, sententious, and 
emphatic. He was often aphoristic, always perti- 
nacious in opinion. There was rarely an appeal 
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from his decision—he was generally so well fortifi- 
ed. He had great reverence for the past, was anec- 
dotical in our revolutionary matters, and cherished 
with almost reverential regard the series of cocked 
hats which he had worn at different times, during 
the eight years’ crisis of his country. His History 
of North Carolina has encountered the disappro- 
bation of many, and is deemed defective and 
erroneous, yet he was a devoted disciple of truth. 
No flattery, no compliment would ever reach his 
ear. Witness his curt correspondence with the 
Italian artist, Carrachi: look at his testimony in 
the case of Alexander Whisteloe. To a solicita- 
tion for pecuniary aid in behalf ofan individual 
whose moral character he somewhat doubted, 
when told that a reform had taken place: “Not 
so,” replied the doctor, “he has not left the stage, 
—the stage has left him.’ His a in en- 
gagements was marvellous; no hour, no wind or 
weather, ever occasioned a disappointment on the 
part of the old man, now over eighty years of age ; 
and in his own business transactions, of which 
from various incomes he derived his ample support, 
one might apprehend the ve hiram of much time, 
he let not the setting sun close upon him without 
their entire adjustment. He died, if I remember 
rightly, about the hour of four o'clock of the af- 
ternoon, while in a carriage excursion to the 
country, from excessive solar heat, in June; yet 
it was found that his multifarious accounts and 
correspondence had all been adjusted, up to the 
hour of two on that same day. 

Some of my most gratifying hours in early life 
were passed with this venerable man; it was in- 
structive to enjoy the conversation of one who 
had enriched the pages of the Royal Society ; 
who had experimented with John Hunter, and 
Franklin, and Ingenhouze in London, and had 
enjoyed the soirees of Sir John Pringle; who nar- 
rated occurrences in which he bore a part when 
Franklin was postmaster, and in those of subse- 
_ critical times; one, who, if you asked him 
the size of the button on Washington’s coat, might 
tell who had been his tailor. A more strictly cor- 
rect man, in all fiscal matters, could not be point- 
ed out, whether in bonds and mortgages, or in the 
payment of the postage of a letter. I will give an 
illustration. He had been appointed in colonial 
times to obtain funds for the Seminary at Basken- 
ridge, N. J. He set out on his eastern tour, provid- 
ed with an extra pair of gloves, for which he paid 
seven shillings and sixpence: on his return he re- 
visited the store in Newark, where he had made 
the purchase, had the soiled gloves vamped anew, 
and parted with them for six shillings. In his 
items of expenditure, he reports one shilling and 
sixpence for the use of gloves, investing the six 
shillings with the collection fund. Such was Hugh 


Williamson, whose breastplate was honesty, the 
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brightest in the Christian armory. If I mistake 
not, I think I once saw him smile at the trick of a 
jockey. Dr. Thacher, the author of the “ Military 
Journal,” told me he had listened to him, when he 
was in the ministry, in a sermon preached at Ply- 
mouth; but his oratory was grotesque, and Rufus 
King, the senator, who noticed him in our first 
congress, said his elocution provoked laughter. 
Yet he spoke to the point. Take him altogether, 
he was admirably fitted for the times, and consci- 
entiously performed many deeds of excellence for 
the period in which he lived. Deference was paid 
to him by every class of citizens. He holds a 
higher regard in my estimation than a score of 
dukes fa duchesses, for he signed the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. His Anniversary Dis- 
course for 1810, you have secured in your publica- 
tions. The portrait of Dr. Williamson, by Colonel 


Trumbull, is true to the life and eminently sug- 
gestive. . 


ANTHONY BLEECKER. 


Anthony Bleecker, who deserves an ample me- 
moir, was a native of the city ot New York; he 
was born in October, 1770, and died in March, 
1827. He was a graduate of Columbia College, 
reared to the profession of the law, and was a 
ee of classical acquisitions, and refined 

lles-lettres taste. As a member of the Drone 
Club, a social and literary circle, which had at 
that time an existence of some years among us, 
and which included among its members, Kent, 
Johnson, Dunlap, Edward and Samuel Miller, 
and Charles Brockden Brown, he proved an efli- 
cient associate in our ranks. He was for many 

ears a prolific contributor to the periodical press, 
in elegant literature, and wrote for the Drone in 
prose and verse. Well stored in historical and 
topographical matters, not a small portion of our 
library, which contains our early literature, was 
due to his inquisitive spirit. His sympathies were 
ever alive to acts of disinterested benevolence, 
and as proof we may state that from the crude 
notes, journals, and log-books which Capt. James 
Riley furnished, Bleecker drew up ny 
that popular “ Narrative of the Brig Commerce,” 


which obtained so wide a circulation both in this | 


country and abroad. He was almost unceasingly 
engaged in American records of a literary nature, 
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and was just such a scholar for a contributor as the | 
English “Notes and Queries” would have solicited | 
for their work.. He wrote to Bisset, the English) 


writer of the reign of George III., to correct the 


error which he had promulgated, that Henry Cru-| 
ger, the colleague of Burke, had circumscribed | 


his speech to the enunciation of three words, “I 
say ditto ;” and which Bisset finally cancelled in 
a reprints. The productions of Mr. 


Bleec 
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regret that he did not elaborate a work on some 
weighty subject. He died a Christian death, in 
1827, aged 56 years. His habits, his morals, his 
weight of character, may be inferred from the 
mention of his associates, Irving, Paulding, Ver- 
planck and Brevoort. The bar passed sympathiz- 
ing resolutions on his demise, and John Pintard 
lost a wise counsellor. The portrait of Mr. 
Bleecker in the N. Y. Society Library, is a life- 
like work of art. 


CITIZEN GENET. 


I have spoken of Genet with severity : he labors 
under reproach by every historian who has record- 
ed his deeds, and by none is he more chastised 
than by Judge Marshall; yet withal, Genet pos- 
sessed a kindly nature, was exuberant in speech, 
of lively parts, and surcharged with anecdotes. 
His intellectual culture was considerable; he was 
master of several living languages, a _——- in 
music as well as askilful performer. Toa remark 
I made to him touching his execution on the piano, 
he subjoined: “I have given many hours daily for 
twelve years to this instrument, and now reach 
some effective sounds.” He had a genius for me- 
chanics, and after he had become an agricultural- 
ist in this country, wrote on machinery and on 
husbandry. He assured me (in 1812) the time 
would arrive when his official conduct as minister 
would be cleared of its dark shades. To other 
shoulders, said he, will be transferred the odium I 
now bear. In a conversation with him on the vi- 
cissitudes and events of the French Revolution, 
he said, “Their leaders were novices: had they 
been versed in Albany politics but for three 
months, we would have escaped many trials, and 
our patriotism been crowned with better results.” 
It is to be regretted that the papers of Genet have 
not yet seen the light: they embrace letters from 
Voltaire and Rousseau, and years’ correspondence 
of eminent American statesmen down to the close 
of his eventful life. He died at Jamaica, Long 
Island, in 1834, aged 71 years. 


LORENZO DOW. 


There is one other subject I must place within 
the background of this picture of past times, and 
that is street preaching. The older inhabitants 
tell us we had much of it in the earlier condition 
of this city, shortly after the inauguration of the 
first president of the United States. I remember 
well repeated examples of this sort of edification 
in the public ways. I shall specify but one, and 
that was to be found in the person of Lorenzo 
Dow. Dow was a Wesleyan, of rare courage and 
determined zeal. He scarcely ever presented him- 
self without drawing together large multitudes of 
hearers, in part owing to his grotesque appearance, 


er’s pen were such as to make his friends, but not a little arising from his dexterous elocution 
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and his prompt vocabulary. 


day. His weapons against Beelzebub were provi- 
dential interpositions, wondrous disasters, touching 
sentiments, miraculous escapes, something after 
the method of John Bunyan. His religious zeal 
armed him with Christian forbearance, while his 
convictions allowed him a justifiable use of the 
strongest flagellations for besetting sins. Some- 
times you were angered by his colloquial vul- 
garity; but he never descended so low as Hunt- 
ington, the sinner saved, the blasphemous coal- 
heaver of England. 
edition on brown 

Rowland Hill. 


performer, he often adjusted himself to adven- 


aper, with battered type, of 


ee : 9 : . | 
titious circumstances; in his field exercises, at 


camp meetings, and the like, a raging storm might 
be the forerunner of God’s immediate wrath; a 
change of element might betoken paradise restored, 
or a new Jerusalem. 
to construct a catastrophe. His apparent sin- 
cerity and his indubitable earnestness sustained 
and carried him onward, while many ran to and 
fro. Repartee, humor, wit, irony, were a portion 
of his stock in trade, the materials he adroitly 
managed. Sometimes he was redundant in love 
and the affections, at other times acrimonious 
and condemnatory. 


original, and a self-sustained man, and would| 


handle more than the rhetorician’s tools. His ap- 

earance must have occasionally proved a draw- 

ack to his argument, but he was resolute and 
heroic. His garments, like his person, seemed to 
have little to do with the detersive influence of 
cleanliness. With dishevelled locks of black flow- 
ing hair over his shoulders, like Edward Irving 
of many tongues, and a face which, like the fashion 
of our own day, rarely ever knew a razor, his 
piercing gray eyes of rapid mobility, infiltrated 
with a glabrous moisture, rolled with a keen per- 
ception, and was the frequent index of his mental 
armory. I have implied that he was always ready 
at a rejoinder; an instance or two may be given: 
A dissenter from Dow’s Arminian doctrines, after 
listening to his harangue, asked him if he knew what 
Calvinism was? “ Yes,” he promptly replied: — 


“ You can and you can’t, 
You will and you won’t; 
You'll be damned if you do, 
And you'll be damned if you don’t.”’ 


“That, sir, is Calvanism, something more than 
rhyme.” I, who have rarely left New York for a 
day during the past fifty years, was in the summer 
of 1824 at Utica with an invalid patient. It so 
happened that Dow, at that very time, held forth 
in an adjacent wood, having for his audience some 
of the Oneida and Reservation Indians, together 
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He was rather a coarse | 


Like the disciplined histrionic | 


He had genius at all times'| 


Altogether, Lorenzo was an| 
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He was faithful to| with a vast assemblage of the people of Utica and 
his mission, and a benefactor to Methodism in that | 


the neighboring villages. Mounted on an advan- 
tageous scaffolding, he discoursed on the rewards 
of a good life and pictured the blessings of heaven. 
Upon his return to the hotel, there were found 
among the occupants a Mr. Branch and old Gen- 
eral Root, so familiarly known for the opprobrious 
name of “the Big Ditch,’ which he gave to 
Clinton’s Canal. These two gentlemen addressed 
Dow, told him they had heard him say much of 
heaven, and now begged to ask him if he would 
describe the place. “ Yes,” says Dow, with entire 
ease. “Heaven is a wide and expansive region, 
a beautiful plain, something like our prairie coun- 
try — without anything to obstruct the vision — 
there is neither Root nor Branch there.” Dow 
had one great requisite for a preacher; he feared 
noman. There were but two houses of public 
worship of the Methodist Society when I first 
heard him, the first erected in John Street, with 
old Peter Williams, the tobacconist, as sexton. 
The old negro was then striving to sustain a rival 
opposition in the tobacco line with the famous 
house of the Lorillards. The other meeting-house 
was in Second, now Forsyth street. In this latter I 
have listened to Dow from the pulpit, with his 
wife Peggy near him, a functionary of equally 
attractive personal charms. <A reciprocal union 
of heads and hearts seemed to bind them together. 
We are not to forget that Moorsfield was mad 
when Lorenzo Dow was an itinerant spiritual 
instructor with us; and who shall now estimate 
the advance of that vast denomination of Christians 
from that period, with the solitary and starveling 
magazine of William Phebus as the exponent of 
its doctrines, up to its present commanding con- 
dition, with the venerable names of Hedding, Fisk, 
Durbin, Olin, Simpson and Stevens, among its 
recorded apostles, with its rich and affluent period- 
ical literature, its well-endowed schools and col- 
leges, its myriad of churches, its soul-sustaining 
melodious hymns, its astounding book-concern, 
with its historian Bangs, and its erudite M’Clintock 
among its great theological professors and authors. 


UNTARIANISM IN NEW YORK. 


If my memory fails me not, in the month of 
May, 1819, arrived in this city William Ellery 
Channing, with a coadjutor, both distinguished 
preachers, of the Unitarian persuasion, of Boston. 
They were solicitous to procure a suitable place 
of worship. They made application at churches 
of different denominations of religious belief, to be 
accommodated at the intermediate hours between 
the morning and afternoon service, but in vain. 
They next urged their request at several of the 

ublic charities where convenient apartments might 
e found, but with the same result. Like the two 
saints in Baucis and Philemon— 
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“ Tried every tone might pity win, 
But not a soul would let them in.” 

Still not wholly disheartened, a communication 
was received from them, through a committee, 
addressed to the trustees of the College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons, then in Barclay street. The 
board was forthwith summoned, and the special 
business of the meeting fully discussed, but with 
some warmth of feeling. This communication read 
as follows : — 


“To Davip Hosack, M. D, 

“ Sir :—It may be known to you that there 
are individuals in this city who have been accus- 
tomed to receive religious instruction from pastors 
who are not associated with the regular clergy of 
this place. Some of those gentlemen would be 
gratified to have it in their power to improve the 
opportunities for a continuance of this instruction, 
which are occasionally afforded by the temporary 
visits of the clergy of their acquaintance to this 
city. 

“The subscribers would, on this occasion, par- 
ticularly mention that the Rev. Wm. E. Channing, 
of Boston, 1s expected to pass the next Sunday 
with his friends in New York. 

“ Emboldened by a consciousness of the liberal- 
ity which distinguishes your enlightened profession, 


“May 11, 1819, 
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On the following Sabbath, Dr. Channing en- 
tered the professorial desk of the larger lecture- 
room, and delivered, in his mellowed accents, a 
discourse to a crowded audience, among whom 
were his associate brother preacher, and several 

rofessors of the college. But two or three days 

ad transpired, from the occurrence of this first 
preaching of Unitarianism, before it was loudly 
| Spoken of, and in terms of disapprobation not the 
mildest. The censure on such a pernicious toler- 
ation came strongest from the Presbyterian order 
of clergy. I heard but one prominent Episco- 
palian condemn the whole affair, but that .con- 
demnation was in emphatic phraseology. There 
|doubtless were others. Inquiries were made what 
individuals had constituded the meeting: and as a 
majority happened to be the professors of the col- 
lege, they were particularly destined to receive 
the hardest blows. Some three days after that 
memorable Sunday, I accidentally met the great 
theological thunderbolt of the times, Dr. John M. 
Mason, in the bookstore of that intelligent pub- 
lisher and learned bibliopole, James Eastburn. 
|Mason soon approached me, and in earnestness 
exclaimed, “ You doctors have been engaged in a 
wrongful work; you have permitted heresy to 
come in among us, and have countenanced its 
approach. You have furnished accommodations 





they take the liberty to desire you to lay before |for the devil’s disciples.” Not wholly unhinged, I 
the Board of the Medical College their request, | replied, “ We saw no such great evil in an act of 
that the lecture-room of that institution may be/ religious toleration; nor do 1 think,” I added, 
used for the purposes above alluded to. They |‘ that one individual member is responsible for 
would confine their request for the present to the | the acts of an entire corporation.” “ You are all 
use of the room on the next Sunday, but would) equally guilty,” cried the doctor, with enkindled 
venture to suggest that there may probably be| warmth. “Do you know what you have done? 
future occasions when a repetition of the favor now| You have advanced infidelity by complying with 
asked, would be gratefully received, and in such| the request of these skeptics.” “ Sir,” said 1, “ we 
case they would be happy to comply with any | hardly felt disposed to sift their articles of belief 
terms as to compensation which the college may|as a religious society.” “ There, sir, there is the 
deem proper. difficulty,” exclaimed the doctor. “Belief: they 
We are, Sir, with great respect, have no belief—they believe in nothing, having 
Your obedient servants, nothing to believe. They are a paradox; you 

I. G. Pearson. cannot fathom them: how can you fathom a thing 

H. D. Sepewicx. |thathasno bottom?” I left the doctor dreadfully 

H. D. Sewa.t. indignant, uttering something of the old slur on 

New York, May 10, 1819.” the skeptical tendencies of the faculty of physic. 

: 5 p o g > wor- 

Proceedings of the College. oo . —— of Unitarian public wor 

“Letter from I. G. Pearson, H. D. Sedgwick, ir there be present any of that religious asso- 
and Henry D. Sewall, was read : ciation within the sound of my voice, I throw my- 
“ Resolved, That this College grant permission | self upon their clemency, that they be not offended 
to the Rev. W. E. Channing, of Boston, to perform | by my ecclesiastical facts. I aim at a veracious 
divine service in the Hall of this University on the| historical narrative of times long elapsed, and I feel 
ensuing Sunday, as requested in the above com-| that my personal knowledge of many members of 
munication. that religious persuasion will secure me from in- 
“The Registrar of the college, John W. Francis, | imical animadversion by so enlightened and chari- 
was anthorized to furnish a copy of said resolution | table a denomination. Unitarianism had indeed 
to said committee, duly signed by the President] its alvocates among us long before the pilgrimage 
of the Board and the Registrar.” of Channing in 1819. Everybody at all versed 
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in the progress of religious creeds in this country, | 
will, I believe, assign to Dr. James Freeman | 
the distinction of having been the first Unitarian 
minister of the first Unitarian church in New 
England. He promulgated his faith from the 
ulpit of King’s Chapel, in Boston, which church, 
owever, had been vacant for some time, owing | 
to political circumstances growing out of the Amer- 
ican Revolution. He thus became the means of | 
converting the first Episcopal church of the New} 
England States into the first Unitarian church. | 
Having been refused ordination by Bishop Pro-| 
voost of New York, Freeman received a lay 
ordination by his society alone, as their rector and 
minister, in 1787. I knew nothing of him person- 
ally; but the old and the young tell us he was 
of spotless integrity, of a sweet demeanor, and | 
heavenly minded. He was an active promoter 
of the Massachusetts Historical Society ; he was a| 
correspondent of Lindley and of Belsham. The | 
distinguished Channing, who had been a rigid 
Calvinist, was converted by Freeman into a Uni- 
tarian. Kirkland, so long the admired Presi-| 
dent of Harvard University, impressed with like 
theological doctrines, was sedulous in his calling, 
and earnest in making known the “ Light of 
Nature,” a work of curious metaphysical research 
from the acute mind of Abraham Tucker, pub- 
lished under the assumed name of Edward Search. 





Societios und their Proceedings. 


CONNECTICUT. 
Connecticut Historicat Socrrery.—(Offi- 


cers, vol. i. p. 235.) At the monthly meeting, 
Dee. 1st., Mr. C. J. Hoadly read from the proof 
sheets of his forthcoming (second) volume of the 
New Haven Colony Records, some notices of early 
proceedings in trials for witchcraft, and communi- 
cated some amusing and interesiing facts in rela- 
tion thereto. 

A manuscript volume of sermons, from the 
society’s library, was referred to, and exhibited. 
It isin the hand-writing of Rev. Samuel Parris, 
of Salem Village (Danvers) Mass., and contains 
abstracts of sermons preached by him from his 
ordination, in November, 1689, to May, 1694,— 
including the period of the “ Salem Witchcraft ” 
delusion, in which Mr. Parris was so prominent 
an actor. The sermons are carefully and neatly | 
transcribed, in a 12mo. volume, of some 300 
pages. One of them, delivered March 27, 1691, | 
(when the church, at Mr. Parris’s instance, first | 
recorded their solemn testimony against witchcraft, | 
aud received the sorrowful confession of “ sister | 
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Mary Sibley,” for having innocently employed 
“diabolical means” for the discovery of suspected 
witches,) is entitled “Christ knows how many 
Devils there are in his church, and who they are,” 
and is noted by the writer as having been “occa- 
sioned by dreadful witchcraft broke out here a few 
weeks past, and one member of this church, and 
another of Salem, upon a public examination by 
civil authority, vehemently suspected for Shee- 
Witches, and upon it committed;” and another 
was delivered, Sept. 11th, 1692, before the excom- 
munication of the unfortunate “sister M. K.” 


[Martha Cory.] 


LitcuFrireELD County HistoricaL AND AN- 
TIQUARIAN Sociery.—A meeting was held in 
the Mansion House, Litchfield, on Saturday, Nov. 
14, 1857, the President, Hon. Seth P. Beers, in the 
chair. Letters were read from Hon. F. A. Tall- 
madge of New York, and William Paver, Esq., of 
York, England. 

P. K. Kilbourne, Esq., reported in behalf of a 
committee, to whom had been referred the sub- 
ject of the birthplace of Ethan Allen, of Revolu- 
tionary memory, (the published statements of his 
birthplace being contradictory,) that Dr. Allen’s 
Biographical Dictionary gives Roxbury as his 
native town; Pease and Niles’s Gazetteer of Con- 
necticut and Rhode Island, Cornwall; Dr. Blake’s 
Biographical Dictionary, Salisbury; Sparks’s Life 
of Allen, and Barber’s Connecticut, Litchfield ; 
while Cothren, in his History of Woodbury, oc- 
cupies some four or five pages in an ingenious 
argument to prove that he was born within the 
former limits of that town. The committee find 
that Joseph Allen, the father of Ethan, re- 
sided in Litchfield, continuously from 1728, until 
his removal to Cornwall, in 1740, when his son 
Ethan was about two yearsold. The birth of 
Ethan is recorded on the Litchfield Records, Jan- 
uary 10,1737-8. His mother, Mary Baker, be- 
longed to Woodbury, but there is no evidence that 
her son was born there. 

Mr. Cothren also claims Ephraim Kirby as a 
native of Woodbury; but the birth of “Ephraim 
Kirby son to Abraham and Eunice Kirby” is re- 
corded at Litchfield, “ Feb. 23, 1757”, and there 
seems to be prima facie evidence that he was a 


| native of that town. 


ILLINOIS. 


Cuicaco Historicat Society. — (Officers 
below.) The annual meeting for the choice of 
officers was held the 17th of November, the 
President, Willian H. Brown, Esq., presiding. 

The correspondence of the Society was duly 
reported, as also the monthly acquisitions to the 
library, consisting of 229 bound books, sixty-seven 
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unbound books and pamphlets, and three maps and wology of Illinois, in which allusion was made 
charts. to the first attempt hitherto made to subject our 

The following were then elected by ballot to fill) American archeological literature, heretofore 
the various offices and committees for the ensuing | miscellaneous, to the analysis, order and general- 
year :— President, William H. Brown, Esq.; Vice | ization of science, in the elaborate publication of 
Presidents, Hon. William B. Ogden, Walter L.| Mr. 8. F. Haven, of Worcester, Mass., printed by 
Newberry, Esq.; Treasurer, Samuel D. Ward, | the Smithsonian Institution, in 1856; and the im- 
Esq. ; Recording Secretary and Librarian, Rev. Wil-| portance of a state scientific survey of the nu- 
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liam Barry; Assistant Librarian, Col. Samuel | 
Stone ; Corresponding Sec’ry, Dr. Charles H. Ray. | 

Committees of Business. On By-laws, Messrs. J.N. | 
Arnold, V. fH. Higgins, and F. Scammon ; Publica- | 
tion, Messrs. W. Barry, M. Skinner, and H.A John-| 
son; Finance, Messrs. W. B. Ogden, E. J. Pinks 
ham and W.H. Brown; on the*Library, &c., Messrs. | 
L. Haven, V. H. Higgins and J. H. Burch; Nomi-| 
nations, Messrs. G. Manierre, J. D. Webster and | 
S. D. Ward. 

Committees of Research and Correspondence.— 
On Aboriginal History, &c., Messrs. J. V. Z. Bla- 
ney, W. B. Ogden, and J. H. Kinzie; European | 
Discovery, &c., Messrs. W. Barry, M. D. Ogden, 
and J. H. Burch; Civil History, Messrs. J. M. | 
Willson, J. Y. Scammon, and E. B. McCagg;)| 
Ecclesiastical, Messrs. W. Barry, R.W. Patterson ; 
Science, &c., Messrs. J. V. Z. Blaney, H.A. John- 
son, and J. D. Webster; on Newspapers, &c., 
Messrs. C. H. Ray, 8. D. Ward, and C. L. Har- 
mon; on the city of Chicago, Messrs. J. Y. Scam- 
mon, J. N. Arnold, G. F. Rumsey, and J. H. 
Kinzie. 

The character, and services to this state, of the 
late Hon. Ninian Edwards, Territorial Governor 
and, for many years a U. States Senator from this | 
state, were considered by the meeting, resulting 
in the initiation of arrangements for procuring a 
suitable memorial of his life and public services| 
for publication by the society. After the trans- 
action of other business, the meeting was ad- 
journed for one week. 

Nov. 24th. The society re-assembled at the 
house of J. H. Burch, Esq., with the attendance | 
of a number of invited guests; at which time 
were submitted and read, the reports of the treas- 
urer and the secretary. 





merous antiquities of Illinois, was urged upon the 
attention of the society and the public. 2. The 
Modern History of Illinois, from the period of its 
first discovery by Europeans, in which the report 
gave a synopsis of the history of the discovery 
and settlement in New France and Louisiana, with 
historical allusions to the extinct Indian tribes of 
the Illinois territory, the civil connection of that 
territory with the colonies of New France, and 
Louisiana, and the important geographical posi- 
tion of Chicago, its harbor, river, and portage, to 
the Des Plaines—well known to the aborigines. 
The derivation of the name of Chicago, from that 
of the ancient chiefs of the Illinois, of the family 
of the Tamaroas, who are known to have borne 
that name for several generations, was regarded 
by the secretary as an established historical fact. 
Valuable additions of MSS., papers and books 
were reported as received from : i. Kinzie, Esq., 
including documents left by his father, being a 
respected Indian Agent of the U. States, (as was 
the son) in the north west, from which important 
and authentic information may be acquired, to il- 
lustrate the early modern settlement and trade of 
Chicago, from the year 1804. On the third topic 
of the report—the Library—it was announced, 
that the entire collection enumerated on the list 
of donations was 11,354, nearly one half of which 
being bound books and yearly files of newspapers 
and periodicals, and the residue consisting of un- 
bound books, pamphlets, charts, &c. The aggre- 
gate collections for the last four or five months 
have been 2,548. 

| At the conclusion of the report, arrangements 
'were made for increasing the supply of early 
|standard works of American History, especially 
| of such as are connected with the French pusses- 


The report of the treasurer exhibited a total | sions on the St. Lawrence and the Mississippi. 
of receipts the past year of $1,250, including do-| Ini1nois Lirrrary anpD_Historicat So- 
nations in money to the amount of $550, and a| crery. — (Officers below.) The society met at 
total of expenditure of $1,233,62, leaving, with| Alton, Dec. 2, 1857, Dr. James in the chair. It 
the balance at the beginning of the financial year, | being an adjournment of the annual meeting, on 
an amount now im the treasury of $129,33. The} motion of the Rev. Mr. Coon, the society proceeded 
whole amount of receipts, since the society’s or-|to the election of officers for the ensuing year, 
ganization, about eighteen months since, is $1,580, | with the following result :— 
and of expenditures for the same period, $1,450,-| President, John James, M. D.; Vice Presidents, 
67. The entire amount paid for the purchase of | Hon. Cyrus Edwards, Hon. John Reynolds, Hon. 
books is $523,89. D. J. Baker, H. W. Billings, Esq., and George T. 

The semi-annual report of the secretary gave| Brown, Esq.; Curators, Hon. Robert Smith, Hon. 
asketch of the society’s operations in the three} Lyman Trumbull, Rev. N. N. Wood, D. D., Ben- 
departments of its labors; viz: 1. The State Arch-! jamin F. Long, M. D., Rev. R. R. Coon, Prof. 
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Washington Leverett, and M. G. Atwood; Cor-|at Philadelphia, which shall be directed to make 
responding Secretaries, M. G. Atwood, N. N. Wood, | copies, in appropriate metals, from the medal dies 
and John Russell; tecording Secretary, John | provided in the mint, as well as from those which 
Atwood; Librarian, John Dye; Zreasurer, N. N.|may be hereafter recovered or ordered by the 
Wood. government. 

A vote was passed, approving of the Historical! Resolved, That congress be requested to supply, 
Magazine, and appointing Rev. N. N. Wood, D.D., through the director of the mint, the cabinets of 
corresponding editor thereof, on the part of this | cach state, of each Historical Society, and of such 
society. other permanent asspciations as it may name, with 

After the transaction of other business, the so-| complete series of all the United States medals, as 
ciety adjourned to the first Wednesday in Jan-/| gifts perpetuating the memory of the individuals 
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uary, at two o’clock, P. M. 

In the evening a public address was delivered 
by Rev. Mr. Barnes, of Upper Alton, on the 
“ Tlistorical Aspects of the Nineteenth Century, ” 
after which short speeches were made by the 
president of the society, by Rev. Dr. Wood, and 
H. W. Billings, Esq. A highly respectable au- 
dience of ladies and gentlemen were in atten- 
dance. 


MARYLAND. 
MaryYLAnp IIistoricat Society. (Officers, 


or of the actions they were intended to celebrate. 
And further, that the director of the mint be 
| authorized to dispose of copies of said medals in 
| silver, gold, or bronze, to individuals or societies, 
under such regulations and at such rates as he, 
with the approbation of the secretary of the 
treasury, may prescribe. 
| The committee of arrangements gave notice 
that the society’s first soiree would be held on 
Thursday evening, November 19th. 

The society then adjourned, by invitation of the 
committee on Natural History, to the room appro- 
priated to that department, to examine the pro- 


Vol. I. p. 77.) — A monthly meeting was held in | gress made by them in the collection and arrange- 
Baltimore, on Thursday evening, Nov. 5, 1857, | ment of specimens. 

Brantz Mayer, Esq.,in the chair. Alargenumber| A meeting was also held on Thursday evening, 
of donations were announced. The committee on ; December 8, the president, Gen. J. Spear Smith, 
Natural History reported that they had made con- | in the chair. 

siderable progress in collecting and arranging! Messrs. W. F. Burns, Charles G. Nicholson, 


specimens, and that their prospects were quite Thomas Whitridge, Moor N. Falls, Jno. A. Strope, 


encouraging. Mr. Mayer announced his intention 
of depositing with the society, at a future time, his 
large and valuable collection of Mexican and 
other antiquities. 

On motion of Mr. Norris, it was voted that the 
library room be kept open one evening in each 
week. 

Mr. Mayer called the attention of the members 
to a movement now on foot, having in view the 
establishment of a medal department, in connec- 
tion with the mint of the United States. It had 


been shown by J. Ross Snowden, Esq., Director | 


of the United States Mint at Philadelphia, that of 
all the medals issued by the United States govern- 
ment, in commemoration of the exploits of indi- 
viduals and of great national events, at least sixty 
per cent. have been destroyed. In view of this 
fact, and of the historical value of such medals, the 
preservation of which should not rest with a single 
issue, Mr. Mayer desired to have the society add 
its weight to applications by memorial, about to 
be made to congress. He therefore offered the 


following resolutions, which were unanimously | 


adopted. 
Itesolved, That the president be requested to 
memorialize congress, at its next session, in the 


name of this society, to authorize the establish-} 


ment of a Medal Department in the U. S. Mint 


and J. Alexander Shriver, nominated at the last 
meeting, were elected active members. 

Charles Campbell, of Petersburg, Va., was nomi- 
nated as a candidate for corresponding member- 
| ship. 
| Mr. Streeter, from the sub-committee on the 
|library, reported the number of books taken form 
the library for the last six months, during a part 
of which time it had been in effect closed by the 
repairs of the building, in progress during the 
summer. 

It was also announced that the library room 
was to be lighted with gas, and the soirees would 
hereafter be held on that floor. 

The president asked the sense of the members 
as to the evening on which the library room 
should be opened in each week; and on motion 
of Rev. Dr. Morris, Monday evening was fixed 
upon. 

The president read a letter from John H. Alex- 
ander, Esq., dated in London, asking the action 
of the society for the purpose of inducing the 
legislature to renew an appropriation formerly 
made, but not used, to obtain from him a copy of 
an Indian vocabulary, supposed to have been sent 
to the College of the Propaganda by the early 
missionaries of Maryland. 

On motion of Mr. Streeter, it was resolved that 
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the president be requested to address a memorial 
to the legislature for the pu of obtaining the 
appropriation mentioned in Mr. Alexander's letter. 

A paper was read by Mr. Streeter, on “ The 
Susquehannocks in 1658.” 


The society then adjourned to the first Thurs- 
day of January, 1858. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Massacuusetts Historicar Society. (Of 
ficers Vol. I. p. 143.) —A stated monthly meeting 
of the Massachusetts Historical Society was held 
Thursday, December 10, 1857, at Boston, Hon. 
Robert C. Winthrop, the president, in the chair. 

The president communicated a valuable ancient 
manuscript relating to an assessment of taxes in 
Massachusetts, of the date of 1693, from J. Carson 
Brevoort, Esq., of Brooklyn, New York. 

Hon. C. F. Adams presented a subscription list, 
dated Aug. 15, 1774, of contributions made in 
Virginia to relieve the “ distressed inhabitants of 
Boston ;” and accompanied it with a warm eulogy 
on the largest subscriber, Thomas Nelson, jr. His 
subscription is 100 bushels of wheat; and in ad- 
dition the initials of his name appear on the list in 
a manner to indicate that he was influential in 
obtaining the subscriptions. He was one of the 
signers of the Declaration of Independence, and 
was a gentleman of independent fortune, fine 
education and lofty patriotism. He lived in York. 
The subscription list has forty-four names. It is 
headed by Dudley Digges, who was also a promi- 
nent Virginia patriot. One of the signersdelivered 
his “ three barrels of corn” as late as April 1,1775, 
showing that up to the date of the beginning of 
hostilities, there was flowing from Virginia the 
means to sustain the — of Boston, who were 
distressed by the Port Bill. 

Col. Aspinwall contributed a copy of an inter- 
esting paper, written by Gen. Gage, in reply to 
ten queries addressed to him by George Chalmers, 
the well known British author of the “ Political 
Annals.” Both the queries and the answers are 
from autographs in Col. Aspinwall’s possession. 
They are exceedingly interesting, and give the 
views of Gen. Gage as to the failure of Braddock’s 
expedition, and as to revolutionary transactions in 
Boston. The sixth query of Chalmers is, whether 
the hands of Gen. Gage, when he was sent over in 
1774 as governor, were not so tied by instructions 
as to prevent eflicient action? ‘To which the 
general replies that the instructions given were in 
accordance with the laws: the destroyers of the 
tea were to be prosecuted according to the forms 
of law; and — these are Gage’s words — “ What 
is worthy of remark is, that of the thousands con- 
cerned in that riot, or who were spectators of it, 
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only one witness could be procured to give testimony 
against them, and that one, conditionally, that the 
delinquents should be tried in England.” 

In the ninth query, Chalmers asks General Gage 
whether the colonists were not instigated to revolt 
by certain persons in Great Britain? To which 
General Gage replies: “ It was very apparent that 
the people in the colonies were instigated by 

ersons in Britain, who sent them the earliest and 
Dest intelligence. A letter from Bristol to Dr. 
Cooper, signed with a fictitious name, was inter- 
cepted, encouraging them to take arms, and giving 
assurance of a rising in England the moment blood 
should be shed in America. An instance of the 
intelligence sent them is that on the arrival of two 
vessels at Marblehead, on the 8th of April, 1775, 
an unusual hurry and commotion was perceived 
among the disaffected (i.e. the patriots). It being 
on a Sunday morning, Doctor Cooper, a notorious 
rebel, was officiating in his meeting house, and on 
notice given him, pretended sudden sickness, went 
home and sent to another clergyman to do his 
duty in the evening. He, with every other chief 
of the faction, left Boston before night and never 
returned to it. The cause, at the time unknown, 
was discovered on the 14th of said month, when 
a vessel arrived with government despatches, 
which contained directions to seize the persons of 
certain notorious rebels. It was too late. They 
had recieved timely notice of their danger and 
were fled.” This will serve to show the nature of 
the replies of the general to the queries of the 
historian. The whole will appear in the society’s 
forthcoming new volume of collections, and will 
be curious historical material. 

When Col. Aspinwall had concluded the reading 
of this paper, the venerable Josiah Quincy rose 
and remarked that an anecdote about those days 
might be amusing. There was a time when Gov- 
ernor Gage refused to let the people of Boston 
leave the town; but his grandfather was ac- 
quainted with the governor, who gave him the 
requisite permission. The family went out of 
Boston in a carriage, and he, Mr. Quincy, was in 
that carriage. He remembered distinctly the oc- 
casion. On arriving outside of the Boston line, 
they were all made to alight, go into a small house 
(guard house), where there was a fire and a plat- 
form before it, and a person was throwing in 
brimstone into the fire. ‘They all passed round on 
this platform, and were then smoked to prevent 
spreading the small pox, which was then in the 
town. 

Hon. James Savage presented two “ crow’s 
feet,” which were used formerly for defence against 
the approaches of cavalry. They are made of 
iron, and so framed that one pone will always 
present a sharp point rather ugly to step on. 

Stated meetings of this society were also held 
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in October and November, notices of which were |Hon. William R. Staples, of Providence; Con+ 


accidentally omitted in our record.. Amongst the 
communications on these occasions was an inter- 
esting paper from Hon. Emory Washburn, re- 
lating to the scene and memorials of Braddock’s 
defeat, and a learned “ Notice of the Sieur D’ Aul- 
nay of Acadie,” by Rev. Dr. Jenks. 


New Enoianp HistoricaL AND GENEA- 
LOGICAL Society. — (Officers below.) An ad- 
journed meeting was held in Boston, on Wednes- 
day evening, Dec. 16, 1857, Rev. Martin Moore, 
in the chair. Papers were read by Dr. H. G. 
Barrows, On the means of promoting the interest 
and extending the usefulness of the society; by 
Dr. W. M. Cornell, On the Unity of the Races ; 
by F. Kidder, Esq., On the Meade Family, of Vir- 
ginia; and by J. S. Loring, Esq., On the Antiquity 
of the Loring Family. The papers were all quite 
interesting, and copies were requested for the 
archives. 

At a meeting of the directors, on Tuesday, Jan. 
5, 1858, Edward Holden, of Roxbury, was chosen 
corresponding editor of the Historical Magazine, 
for 1858, on the part of this society. 

Annual Meeting.— The annual meeting was 
held on Wednesday, Jan. 6, 1858. Andrew H. 
Ward, Esq. of west Newton, was called to the chair. 

The library committee, corresponding secre- 
tary, treasurer, and nominating committee, made 
their several reports. 

A ballot being taken, the ticket presented by 
the nominating committee was unanimously elect- 
ed. <A vote of thanks was passed to William 
Whiting, Esq., Hon. Timothy Sones and Messrs. 
John Ward Dean, and Thomas Bellows Wyman, 
jr, who held last year the offices of president, 
vice-president, recording secretary, and librarian, 
but absolutely declined being candidates for re- 
election. 

Rev. Joseph Allen, D. D., of Northboro’, read a 
paper of great research, entitled “Sketches of the 
History of the Marlboro’ Association.” This was 
an association of congregational ministers, estab- 
lished in 1725, by seven clergymen, in and around 
Marlboro’, Mass., which, after a prolonged and 
useful existence, was dissolved in 1814. Dr. 
Allen, gave brief notices of the founders of the 
association, and their contemporaries; and traced 
the history of that body down to its dissolution. 


| 


| necticut — Rev. Leonard Bacon, D. D., of New 


Haven. 

Honorary Vice Presidents, New York — Hon. 
Millard Fillmore, of Buffalo; New Jersy — Hon. 
Joseph C. Hornblower, of Newark; Pensylvania 
— Hon. Samuel Breck, of Philadelphia; Mary- 
land— S. F. Streeter, Esq., of Baltimore ; North 
Carolina — Edward Kidder, Esq., of Wilmington ; 
South Carolina — Rev. Thomas Smyth, D. D., of 
Charleston; Ohio— Hon. Elijah Hayward, of 
McConnellsville ; Michigan—Hon. Lewis Cass, 
of Detriot; Indiana—Hon. Ballard Smith, of 
Cannelton ; Illinois — Hon. John Wentworth, of 
Chicago; Wisconsin— Cyrus Woodman, Esq., of 
Mineral Point ; Iowa— Rt. Rev. Henry W. Lee, 
D. D., of Davenport. 


Corresponding Secretary, Rev. Samuel H. Rid- 
del, of Boston; Recording Secretary, William M. 
Cornell, M. D., of Boston; Treasurer, Mr. Isaac 
Child, of Boston; Librarian, Mr Edward Holden, 
of Roxbury; Historigrapher, Joseph Palmer, M. 
D., of Boston. 


Standing Committees. —On Publication — Rev. 
William Jenks, D. D., and Hon. Francis Brinley, 
of Boston; Hon. Timothy Farrar, of Dorchester ; 
Messrs. John Ward Dean, and William H. Whit- 
more, of Boston. On Finance— Messrs. Sylvester 

Bliss, of Roxbury; and William E. Baker, Jacob 

Q. Kettelle, C. Benjamin Richardson, and Isaac 
Child, of Boston. On the Library — Messrs. 
Thomas J. Whittemore, of Cambridge ; William 
Makepeace, and Horace G. Barrows, of Boston ; 
Edward S. Rand, jr., of Cambridge; and Ed- 
ward Holden, of Roxbury. 


Otp Cotony Historicat Socrery.—(Offi- 
cers below.) This society held its annual meeting 
on Monday evening, Jan.4., the President, Hon. 
J. Daggett, in the chair. The first business was 
the election of officers, which resulted in the 
choice of the following gentlemen :— 

President, Hon. John Daggett, Attleboro: Vice 
President, Rev. Mortimer Blake, and Hon. S. L. 
Crocker, of Taunton; Directors, A. M. Ide, John 
S. Brayton, Charles Foster, and Timothy Gordon, 
Esqrs., of Taunton; Ellis Ames, Esq., of Canton ; 
Hon. P. W. Leland, of Fall River; Corresponding 
Secretary, Rev. C. H. Brigham, of Taunton; Re- 


He enlivened his paper with descriptions of the | cording Secretary, Edgar Reed, Esq. of Taunton ; 
manners and anecdotes of the men of past times. | Freasurer, Hodges Reed, Esq., of Taunton; Li- 


The officers of the society for 1858, are:— 
President, Samuel Gardner Drake, Esq., of Bos- 


brarian, Amos Kelton, Esq., of Taunton. 
The recording secretary exhibited the original 


ton; Vice Presidents, Massachusetts — Hon. Fran-| deed confirming the purchase of the territory of 


cis Brinley, of Boston; Maine — Hon. William| Taunton, old townshi 
Willis, of Portland; New Tampshire—Hon.|liam Bradford, in behalf of the 


, to the proprietors, by Wil- 
lymouth Com- 


Noah Martin, of Dover; Vermont— Rev. John/| pany of Adventurers, granted in 1687. It is en- 
Wheeler, D. D., of Burlington; Rhode Island —! grossed on parchment, in most elegant chirography, 
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and is i: excellent preservation. It was written | 


by Shadi.ch Wilbore, an inimitable penman 
and clerk of Taunton, who was imprisoned by 
Sir Edmund Andros, for refusing to give up the 
records, and amused his prison eos by trans- 
eribing pape 3, which would otherwise have been 
illegible or perhaps lost. The deed is in the 
archives of the society. 

Rev. Mr. Blake exhibited a fine autograph of 
Gov. John Hancock ; a deed drawn upon stamped 
paper; a counterfeit bill of the United States Bank, 
dated 1792; a muster roll and alarm list of the 
town of Norton, probably, previous to the Indian 
war of 1740; and also the original answer of Rew 
Ebenezer White to the call of the second con- 
gregational church in Norton, dated, 1736. 

The president described certain Indian deeds, 
of the town of Seekonk and Attleboro, in his 

ssion, granted by Alexander to his “ loving 
riend, Thomas Willett.” 

It was voted to hold meetings, for historical 
enquiry and conversation during the winter, 
topics for investigation being previously assigned. 

oted that the following be the theme for the 
opening meeting :—“ The origin of Bristol county, 
and of the names of the towns of localities within 
the county.” 


MICHIGAN. 


Historica Society or Micuican. — (Offi- 
cers, Vol. I. p. 276.) A stated meeting was held 
in Detroit, on Thursday, evening, Dec. 3, 1857. 
Among the donations, were many documents, 
valuable as elucidating the local history of Michi- 
gan. One was an Indian deed, dated, Feb. 4, 
1797, signed by six Chippewa chiefs, conveying a 
large tract of land near Lake St. Clair, a very 
curious and interesting relic. There were also 


specimens of bills on nine wild cat banks, of | 


Michigan, issued in 1836 and 1837, and quite a 
number of printed works relating to the history 
of the state and country. 

A meeting was held on Thursday, Jan. 7, 1858, 
the president, Judge Witherell, in the chair. The 
following gentlemen were nominated for member- 
ship, viz:— 

errin M. Smith, Centerville; James Eastman 
Johnson, White Pigeon; Charles F. Heyerman, 
Detroit; Richard Butler, Mt. Clemens; Joseph 
G. Narand, Monroe; Col. John Winder, Detroit ; 
Dr. H. Norton, Newark, N. J.; Simon Poupard, 
Hamtramck. 

After the announcement of a large number of 
valuable donations, James A. Girardin, Esq., read 
a very able paper, relative to the life and public 
services of Father Gabriel Richard. As we under- 
stand that Mr. G. contemplates issuing it in pam- 
phlet form, we forbear reporting it. 
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The president stated that, at the next regular 
meeting of the society, which would be on the 
first Thursday of February, an interesting paper 
would be read. 


NEW YORK. 

AMERICAN GEOGRAPHICAL AND STATISTI- 
cAL Society. (Officers below.) — The annual 
meeting of the Geographical and Statistical So- 
ciety was held December 3d, in the small chapel 
of the University. The reports of the council 
| and of the various committees were presented and 
accepted. The society is in a most flourishing 
condition, although its interests have been to some 
| degree affected by the financial pressure. There 
are at present 549 members wae to the 
|society. The different reports were referred to 
| the council, with liberty to print them, which will 
probably be done at an early day. The following 
officers for the coming year, as recommended by 
|the committee on nominations, were balloted for 
and unanimously elected : 

President, Francis L. Hawks, D.D. LL.D; Vice 
| Presidents, John C. Fremont, Henry Grinnell, 
Archibald Russell ; Foreign Corresponding Secre- 
tary, John Jay ; Domestic Corresponding Secretary, 
Geo. Folsom; Recording Secretary, J. C. Adam- 
son; Treasurer, Frederick A. Conkling; Librarian, 
Marshall Lefferts; Council, Hiram Barney, Alex. 
W. Bradford, Henry V. Poor, Jas. R. Thompson, 
D. D., R. A. Witthaus, Egbert L. Viele, Henry 
| E. Pierrepont, M. Dudley Bean, P. Dinsmore. — 
| NV. Y. Tribune. 

New Yorx Historicat Society. (Officers 
below.) — The annual meeting was held at the 
soviety’s new building, in New York, corner of 
Tenthstreet and Second Avenue. The attendance 
was pretty large. Hon. Luther Bradish, the presi- 
| dent, occupied the chair. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were read 
and approved. 

The president announced the donation to the 
society, by Col. James B. Murray, of a bust of the 
late reform leader in England, Joseph Hume. 

The donation was accompanied by a letter, 
which was read and referred to the committee on 
fine arts. 

Mr. Moore read the annual report of the treas- 
urer, according to which the balance on hand, 

On Jan. 1, 1857, was. $1,778 84 
Which, with the total receipts 5,476 78 





for the year, of 


$7,255 59 
6,839 37 


Made an aggregate of 
| The entire outlay for the sam 





e period was 


. $416 22 
. 1,620 00 


Leaving a balance on hand of ° 
‘rom members there was still due 


Making a total balance on hand, including 
unpaid fees, of 


‘ . « »« nese 
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The report was referred to an auditing com- 
mittee. 

The librarian announced the presentation, by 
Dr. Ellis, of a portrait of James Rivington, editor 
of the Royal Gazette during the war. 

The keg which contained the water that was 
conveyed from Lake Erie to the Atlantic on the 
opening of the Erie Canal was exhibited to the 
society as a present from Mr. John Spiers. Mr. 
Spiers received a vote of thanks for his gift. 

A communication was received from a former 
officer of the old public school society, recalling 
the fact that on the dissolution of that body it 
donated its records to the Historical Society. This 
communication was referred to the appropriate 
committee. 

Mr. Moore read the librarian’s report, an ad- 
mirably compiled document, which was received 
with applause. . 

The reports on nominations of the executive 
committee were read and adopted. 

The president (Mr. De Peyster being in the 
chair) presented a report from a social committee, 
recommending certain modifications in the by-laws. 
He suggested the propriety of reading all the rules 
for the government of the society. 

Mr. Josh. Blunt moved that they be printed, 
and that the matter be postponed to a future 
meeting. 

A motion to have the entire code of rules read 
was made and carried. 

The president accordingly proceeded to read. 

His report, as read, was accepted and adopted 
unanimously. 

Mr. Schell read the annual report of the ex- 
ecutive committee, which, with the other annual 
reports, was referred to the executive committee, 
for such disposition as they might deem advisable. 

Mr. Hiram Ketchum alluded to the propriety 
of acknowledging the legacies of $10,000 to the 
society by Mr. Seth Grosvenor, and of books and 
portraits by Rev. R. W. Griswold, and moved that 
the matter of placing a bust or portrait of the 
former in the society’s building be referred to the 
executive committee. Carried. 

The paper of the evening, on “ General Wash- 
ington’s Life Guard,” was read by Mr. Benson J. 
Lossing. 

This was a very interesting account of the corps 
immediately at the service of Washington, from the 
first voluntary organization of that kind, known 
as the “Connecticut Rangers,” under Captain 
Knowlton, until the formation, under the specific 
directions of the commander-in-chief, of the “ Life 
Guard,” which was commanded by captain Colfax. 

One of the earlier guardsmen, an Irishman 
named Hickey, was tried and convicted of con- 
spiracy and sedition, in having traitorously yielded 
to the temptations of British gold, in having, under 
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the promptings of governor Tryon, corrupted a 
fifer and another member of the corps, in order to 
effect Washington’s assassination, and in having 
deliberately attempted Washington’s death, by 
poisoning a dish of green peas, of which Washing- 
ton was passionately fond. He was found guilty 
on the evidence mainly of the female domestic 
who waited on the commander-in-chief, and whom 
he made his confidant, and was shot in New York, 
in April,1777. This was the first execution in the 
Revolutionary army. Mr. Lossing gave an inter- 
esting biographical sketch of sergeant Seth Knapp, 
the last survivor of the “ Life Guard,” whom he 
knew personally, and whose death took place in 
Newburg a few years ago. 

The thanks of the society were unanimously 
voted to Mr. Lossing, on the motion of Dr. Hawks, 
who expressed his satisfaction in finding that the 
details of the conspiracy in New York confirmed 
his belief that governor Tryon was an unparalleled 
scoundrel. 

Professor G. W. Greene directed the society’s 
attention to the death of Mr. Crawford, the sculptor. 
He delivered a high eulogium on his genius, and 
— a touching tribute to his memory. A reso- 
ution offered by him to the effect that the com- 
mittee on fine arts be directed to submit to the 
society a suitable mode of perpetuating Mr. Craw- 
ford’s name, and testifying to his genius and merit, 
was seconded by Dr. Osgood, and adopted unani- 
mously. 

Mr. Brown, from the committee on lectures, 
announced that arrangements had been made for 
the delivery of lectures before the society, by a 
number of eminent gentlemen whom he named, 
and stated that the first would be given on next 
Tuesday night, by Rev. Dr. Bethune — subject, 
“ Common Sense.” 

General Wetmore moved the thanks of the 
society to the president and other oflicers of the 
society during the past year. 

The annual election of officers was then pro- 
ceeded with, and resulted in a unanimous reélec- 
tion of the officers of the past year. 

President, Luther Bradish ; First Vice President, 
Thomas De Witt, D. D.; Second Vice President, 
Frederick De Peyster; Foreign Corresponding 
Secretary, Rev. Edward Robinson, D. D.; Domestic 
Corresponding Secretary, Rev. Samuel Osgood, 
D. D.; Recording Secretary, Andrew Warner ; 
Treasurer, Wm. Chauncey; Librarian, George 
Henry Moore. 

The president then announced the names of the 
executive committee, viz: 

Hon. Augustus Schell, Hon. George Folsom, 
Benjamin H. Field, Esq., Rev. Francis L. Hawks, 
D. D., J. Romeyn Brodhead, Erastus C. Benedict, 
and Benj. Robert Winthrop, Esqrs. 

The society then adjourned to the supper room, 
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to partake of the usual refreshments provided for 
the occasion. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Ruope Istanp Historicat Society. (Of 
ficers Vol. I. p. 49.) The monthly meeting of 
this society was held on the evening of December 
2d, at the cabinet in Providence. 

Professor James B. Angell, of Brown University, 
read a very interesting paper on the subject of 
German emigration to America. He traced the 
history of German settlers in this country, from 
the early comers, who were found more than two 
centuries ago on the banks of the Hudson and the 
Delaware, and the companies that founded Ger- 
mantown, in Pennsylvania, and Germanna, on the 
present site of Fredericksburg, Virginia, down to 
our own time. Many of these colonies bore the 
names of religious sects, such as the Mennonites 
of Germantown and Lancaster county, Pa., the 
Zunkers, &c. The first known settlement of Ger- 
mans in New England was in 1739, at Waldo- 
borough, Maine. The paper of Professor Angell 
spoke also of the services of Germans and their 

escendants in the revolutionary war; and of the 
large immigration in late times, and closed with an 
eloquent sketch of their characteristics at the 
present day, and their influence on the land of 
their adoption. We give a few sentences from 
the closing reflections of this valuable essay. 

“Tf the Germans in America will only be true to 
the higher and more generous impulses of their 
nature, if they will cultivate those tastes and per- 
petuate those customs which lend so many charms to 
social life in Germany, they may prove of essential 
advantage to the land which has ever extended to 
them the hand of friendship and hospitality. Al- 
ready they are elevating our musical taste. Ifthey 
will kindle within us an appreciating love of heaven- 
born art, they will atone for many of the excesses 
by which they have awakened our solicitude. 
Well will it be if we can unite to our resistless 
energy something of their unyielding and unfal- 
tering patience. Well will it be, if we can temper 
our burning passion for the acquirement of wealth 
by something of that genial and refreshing spirit 
which stops in its hastiest flights after riches 
and honor to admire an image of the True and 
the Beautiful.” 

Many donations were announced ; aniong them 
a journal of the expedition to Quebec in 1775, 
by James Melvin, from Charles Congdon of New 
York; the Memoirs of the Royal Society of 
Northern Antiquaries of Copenhagen, received 
with other pamphlets from that society; and a 
certified copy, obtained from the state archives of 
Connecticut, of a very curious original letter of 
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Roger Williams, relating to his famous controversy 
with George Fox in 1672. This letter was ob- 


tained by Governor Dyer, and by him presented 
to the Historical Society. We publish it in full. 


Mr Wms Q against ye Quaker 


To George Fox or any other of my Countrjmen 
at Newport on Roade Island who say they are 
the Apostles or Messengers of Christ Jesus: 

In humble confidence of ye help of ye Most 
High J offer against commers to maintaine in 
publike these 14 Propositions following, viz., ye 
first 7 of them at Newport: & ye other 7 of them 
at Providence, For ye time when J refer jt to 
George Fox: and his friends at 

1 Newport: Only J desire to haue 3 days 
Notice before ye day you fix on 

2 That without Jnterruption: or many speaking 
at once: & ye conference may continue from njne 
in ye morning, till about 4, in ye afternoone 

3 ytif any of ye 7: Propositions: benot finished 
in one day, ye Conference may contine some hours 
ye next day following 

4 yt either of vs disputing may haue free vnjn- 
terrupted ee to speak (in answer & replies, 
as much and as long as we shall Please at once, 
and then to give ye opposite ye same liberty 

5 yt the whole may be managed with yt Hu- 
manjtie & Jngenujty as such an Exercise by such 
Persons in such coditions at such a tjme might be 
Managed and performed 

The positions or points are these following 

First That ye people called Quakers are not 
true Quakers according to ye holy scriptur 

2 ly That ye Christ yt they profess is not ye true 
Lord Jesus Christ 


3 ly That ye spirit by which they are acted is’ 


not the spirit of God. 

4 That they doe not owne ye holy scriptures. 

5 That their Religion is not onely an Heresie in 
matter of worship: &: But also in ye Doctrine: 
of Repentance Faith, & — 

6 ly That their Prinsipels: & profession are full 
of Contradictions and Hipocrisies— 

7 ly That their Religion is but a Confused 
mixture of poperie Arminianisme Socianisme Ju- 
daisme & ‘ 

8 ly That the people called Quakers in effect 
hould no God no Christ no spirit no angels: no 
Deuill no Resurrection no Judgement no heaven 
no hell but what is in man. 

9 ly All yt their Religion requires (in internals 
and Externals to make Conuerts & proselites) 
amounts to no more than what a Reprobate mav 
easily attain to & peforme. 

10 ly That ye Popes of Rume do not swell with 
& exercise a greater pride, than ye Quakers spirit 
hath exprest and would aspire vnto: Thought 
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many humble soules may bv captiuated amongst 
them, as be in other religions 

11 That ye Quakers Religion is more obstructiue 
and destructiue to ye conuertion; & saluation of 
men, then most of ye religions this day extant in 
the world 

12 ly That ye sufferings of ye Quakers js no 
true Euidence of ye truth of their religion 

13 ly That their many Bookes & writings are 
extramly poore lame and naked swelled vp only 
with high Titles & words of boasting and vapour 

14 ly That ye spirit of their Religion tends 
mainly to reduce persons from ciuility to Bar- 
barisme: To an arbitrary Gouernment, and ye 


dangerous dictates and decrees of yt sudden spirit | 


yt acts them: yea to a sudden cutting off of 


people yea Kings and Princes yt shall oppose | 


them: yea to as fierce and fierie persecution for 
matters of Conscience as hath beene or can be 
practised by any persecutors or Hunters in ye 
world 

vnder these forementioned Heads, if ye spirit 
of ye Quakers dare but ciuilly argue will be 
opened many of ye Popish Protestant Quakers 
and Jewish positions, which can not here be men- 
tioned. Jn ye Dispute, if God please they shall be 
alleadged, & examined and left to euery persons 
conscience to judge, as they will answer jt to God, 
at their perill in ye Great day approaching 

: ROGER WJLLJAMS. 
Prouidence ye 15th of ye 5: 1672 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Sours Carotrna Historicat Society. (Of- 
ficers, Vol. I, p. 305.) The regular quarterly 
meeting was held at Charleston, on Monday, 
November 80, 1857. In the absence of the presi- 
dent, Ogden Hammond, Esq., was called to the 
chair. Several names were added to the list of 
membership, among which was that of the exe- 
cutive chief magistrate ; and considerable business 


of detail transacted. The corresponding secretary | 


made his official report, showing good progress in 
his labors, and his characteristic devotion to the 
society. He presented also a copy (MS.) of a 
very curious and very rare pamphlet, now in print 
only in one copy, preserved in the British Museum, 
which bears date 1706 and refers to the eventful 
epoch of the quarrels of the dissenters in South 
Carolina, concerning the church establishment acts 
of 1704 and 1706. 

The interesting volume of the collections of the 
society will be fully and finally delivered to the 
publishing committee in a few days, and members, 
as well as those who should be members, are accoyd- 
ingly advised to avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity afforded by a special adjourned meeting, 
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which will be held on Saturday Dec. 5th.— 
Charleston Courier. 


TENNESSEE. 


TeNNESSEE State Historicat Socrery. 
(Officers, Vol. I, p.180.) The December meeting 
was held at the capitol in Nashville, Tuesday 
|afternoon, Dec. 1, 1857, Dr. Felix Robertson in 
the chair. 

A long list of donations of valuable articles from 

various sources was announced. The thanks of 
|the society were tendered to the contributors. 
On motion of Dr. J. B. Lindsley, the corres- 
|ponding secretary was requested to write to dif- 
ferent members of congress, and to the Smith- 
sonian Institution, to ask them to favor the society 
with their donations, and also to the Secretary of 
State of the United States, in relation to public 
publications and autographs of our distinguished 
men, in the secretary’s oflice. 

The society adjourned to the first Tuesday in 
January. 





WISCONSIN. 


Srate Historica Society or Wisconsin. 
(Officers, Vol. I, p. 49.) A stated meeting of the 
executive committee was held at Madison, Nov. 
17, 1857, Hon. J. P. Atwood in the chair. ’ 

The secretary, Mr. Draper, announced thirty- 
six letters from societies and individuals received 
since the last meeting. That from Mons. A. Vat- 
temare, of Paris, France, acknowledged the receipt 

|of fifteen boxes of books, &c., and stated that five 
cases had been forwarded to Gov. Bashford, a 
portion of which would probably be granted this 
society. Additions to the library, by purchase and 
donation, amounting to 101 volumes, of which two 
were folios and fifteen quartos, were announced. 

The fine portrait of Dr. Kane, the arctic ex- 
— ainted and presented by the chevalier 

agnani; and the — of Dr. Percival, painted 
by Flagg, obtained by purchase, were examined 
with much pleasure and interest by the members 
of the society. 

It was unanimously Resolved, that the thanks 
of this society be’ returned to the chevalier Fag- 
nani for the spirited portrait of the arctic explorer, 
Kane, which he has painted from his original 
picture, and generously presented as an addition 
to the society’s picture gallery. 

The thanks of the society were also voted to 
Hon. G. Bancroft, W. H. Prescott, C. W. Elliot, 
J. R. Phillips, Gen. De Peyster, and the other 
donors to the library; after which several cor- 
responding members were elected, and Geo. P. 
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Winter, as an honorary member, when the meeting 
adjourned. 

A stated meeting was also held Dec. 22, Edward 
Iisley, Esq., in the chair. 

Twenty letters were announced ; among them 
letters from Hon. J. Scott Harrison, renewing his 
promise of some personal memorial of his father 
the late President Harrison; from Dr. W. De 
Hass, relative to scientific exploration to Yucatan ; 
from S. M. Brookes forwarding the picture of 
the Pecatonica battle field, painted and presented 
by Brookesand Stevenson. This picture completes 
the views of the battle localities in Wisconsin, of 
the Black Hawk War. 

A memorial of the general government in be- 
half of the contemplated scientific and archwxo- 
logical expedition to Yucatan was adopted. 

he annual meeting of the society, to receive 
the reports of the executive committee, treasurer 
and librarian, and for the election of officers, was 
appointed to take place on the evening of January 
Ist, ensuing, at the rooms of the society. 

The secretary and librarian, Messrs. Draper 
and Durrie, were designated to prepare the an- 
nual report of the executive committee. 

The thanks of the society were voted to Messrs. 
Brookes and Stevenson, for their valuable a 
gift, and also to the several donors to the library 
and cabinet. 

James D. Wright, of Terre Haute, was elected 
an honorary member of the society, and several 
corresponding members were also chosen ; when, 
after allowing several accounts, the society ad- 
journed till Friday evening, January Ist, ensuing. 


Hotes and Queries. 


NOTES. 

BaTTLe oF Bunker Hiti.—The following 
once popular ballad is re-printed from a broadside 
m the possession of Col. Swett, who has printed a 
a of it in Onset to his History of the 

attle of Bunker Hill. I have also before me a 


onan copy of the song, furnished Col. Swett 


by his friend, Col. Marston, which agrees very 
nearly with the printed copy, except in the omis- 
sion of one or two stanzas. he variations, 
though mostly unimportant, are preserved in foot 
notes. Accompanying the song, is a letter from 
Col. Marston, which I have prefixed to it. 
Det. 
Quincy, 17th, April, 1826. 
Dear Srr:— Agreeably to your request, I 
send you a copy of the British song, on the battle 
of Bunker Hill. I will not vouch for its perfect 
correctness. It has been copied so many times, 
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for the last fifty years, there are probably some 


mistakes and omissions. You will observe a 
word is wanting at the end of the fourteenth 
verse, to rhyme with “danger.” I believe the 
meaning of the word wanting is, coward or cow- 
ardice. Tt was a favorite object of the British to 
a us as cowards, on that we could not 
fight except behind stone walls and breast-works. 
This reminds me of a recollection: amember of 
the British Parliament was apologizing in the 
House of Commons for the retreat of Lord Percy, 
at Lexington, and asserted that the rebels vould 
only fight behind stone walls. Mr. Burke, in 
reply, asked the gentleman whether there were 
not two sides to the stone walls in America ? 

I am extremely anxious that the real number of 
the British troops engaged in the battle of Bunker 
Hill should be truly and fairly represented. No- 
thing can be farther from the truth than General 
Gage’s letter, as published by the Ministry. The 
means for detecting its fallacy is within itself. 
Gen. Gage could never have written that letter. 
He never couid have made such gross errors. I 
must refer you to one of my “ Recollections,” in- 
serted in the Centinel, of the 15th of June last, 
one of which I enclose for your perusal. 

I was told by a member of the House of Com- 
mons, when ? was in England, in 1783, that 
Burke was the author of those “ Observations” on 
Gage’s letter; but another gentleman told me 
that he believed them to have been written by 
Horne Tooke. 

With much respect, your humble servant, 

JoHN Marston. 

Col. Samuel Swett, Boston.” 


BATTLE OF BUNKER HILL. 
Composed by a British Officer (1) after the 


engagement. (2) 


It was (8) on the seventeenth, by break of day, 
The Yankees did surprise us 

With their strong works they had thrown up, 
To burn the town and drive us, 


But soon we had an order come 
An order to defeat them, 
Like rebels stout they stood it out, 
And thought we ne’er could beat them. 


About the hour of twelve that day, 
An order came for marching, 

With three good flints and sixty rounds ; 
Each mau hoped to discharge them. 


We marched down to the Long Wharf, 
Where boats were ready waiting ; 


(1) A sergeant in the British army, says Col. Swett. 

(2) “ A song on the battle of Bunker Hill, composed by one 
of the British army, June, 1775, Tune —~‘ When Sawney up to 
London came.’ ”— Marston's copy. 

(8) Marston’s copy omits “ It was.” 
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With expedition we embark’d, 
Our ships kept cannonading. 


And when our bouts all filled were, 
With officers and soldiers ; 

With as good troops as England had, 
To oppose, who dare controul us. (4) 


And when our boats all filled were, 
We rowed in line of battle; 

The showers of ball like hail did fly, 
Our cannon loud did rattle. 


There was Copp’s Hill battery, near Charlestown, 
‘ Our twenty fours they played ; 
And the three frigates in the stream, 

That very well behaved, (5) 


The Glasgow frigate cleared the shore, 

; All at the time of Janding; 

With her grape shot and cannon balls, 
No Yankee e’er could stand them, 


And when we landed on the shore, 
We drew up all together; 

The Yankees they’d all man’d their works, 
And thought we’d ne’er come thither. 


But soon they did perceive brave Howe, 
Brave Howe, our bold commander; 
With grenadiers and infantry, 
We made them to surrender. 
a 
Brave William Howe, on our right wing, (6) 
Cried, boys fight on like thunder; 
You soon will see the rebels flee, 
With great amaze and wonder. 


Now some lay bleeding on the ground, 
And some full fast a running, 

O’er hills and dales, and mountains high, 
Crying, zounds, brave Howe’s a coming. 


They ’gan (7) to play on our left wing, 
Where Pigot he commanded; 

But we returned it back again, 
With courage most undaunted. 


To our grape shot and musket balls, 
To which they were but strangers; 
They thought to come with sword in hand, 
But soon they found their danger. 


And when their works we got into, 
And put them to the flight, sirs; 

Some of them (8 ) did hide themselves, 
And others died of fright, sirs. (9) 


And when their works we got into, 
Without great fear or danger; 

The works they’d made were firm and strong, 
The Yankees are great strangers. (10) 


Marstons copy reads, * controul them. ” 
This stanza is omitted by Marston. 
“Her right wing,” in printed copy. 
“ They began, ” in printed copy. 
“Then some of them, — Marston. 
Marston places the next stanza before this. 
) The word strangers is wanting in Marston’s copy. See 


letter. 
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But as for our artillery, 
They all behaved dinty; 

For while our ammunition held, 
We gave it to them plenty. 


But our Conductor he got broke, 
For his misconduct sure, sir; 
The shot ke sent for twelve-pound guns. 
° Were made for twenty-fours sir. 


There’s some in Boston pleased to say, 
As we the field were taking; 

We went to kill their countrymen, 
While they their hay were making. 


For such stout Whigs I never saw, 
To hang them all I’d rather; 

For making hay with musket balls, 
And buck-shot mixt together. 


Brave Howe is so considerate, 
As to prevent all danger; 

He allows us half a pint a day— 
To rum we are no strangers. (11) 


Long may he live by land and sea, 
For he’s belov’d by many; 

The name ot Howe the Yankees dread, 
We see it very plainly. (12) 


And now my song is at an end, 
And to conclude my ditty; 

It is the poor, and ignorant, 
And only them, I pity. 


But as for their king, JOHN HANCOCK, (13) 
And ADAMS, if they’re taken; 

Their heads for signs sha!l hang up high, 
Upon that hill call’d Beacon. 


Size or Pampatets—Brypina Pampn- 
LETS, PertopicaALs, &c.— Whoever is in the 
habit of having pamphlets bound, experiences the 
inconvenience of there being so many different 
sizes and shapes. This often prevents those which 
are on kindred subjects from being bound in the 
same volume. The usual octavo might, on the 
whole, be the most suitable, the portion of each 
age covered by the printing being about seven 
y three and three-quarter inches. It would be 
very desirable to have a uniform size, which print- 
ers might designate, the “ pamphlet size,” — the 
size thus called to be the ru/e, any other size the 
exception. It ismy custom to have two or three 
leaves of dark blue paper bound in between the 
several pamphlets. In this way it is easy to 
open the volume at or near the pamphlet that is 
wanted, the pamphlets being numbered in succes- 
sion, and a list written at the beginning. 
The covers of periodicals are generally torn 
off by the binder, unless he is particularly in- 


(11) This stanza is omitted by Marston. 

(12) In Marston’s copy, the couplets are transposed, so that the 
stanza commences, “* The name of Howe the Yankees dread.” &c. 

(13) Marston’s copy reads, “ As for their king Hancock. ” 
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advertisements and other matters, reference to|now on sale in Philadelphia, is an oval portrait, 


which is often useful. Magazines published many 


ears ago, are, at this day, usually deemed more|a MS. note, to 


y' 

valuable with the covers than without them. These 
covers may be rumpled and dog-eared: no mat- 
ter, —they are still desirable. Your Historical 


without lettering, purporting, on the authority of 
4 a likeness of the author. The 
aving merely bears the words, “‘ Pelham, Pinx’t 

. Clarke, Sculp’t. ” 
Can any one furnish some more reliable assur- 


en 


gazine, the first year of which is re finished?) ance, than that of the pencil note referred to, that 


would be scarcely complete if boun 
covers and the Te 

may make the volume somewhat bulky; but this 
inconvenience may be borne. 

The covers of pamphlets too, are generally torn 
off by the binder, unless express instructions in 
writing are given to preserve and bind them. 
It is often the case that the covers contain the au- 
tograph of the author, with name of the presentee, 
—such endorsements ought to be preserved; but 
the binder, or his employee, detaches the covers, 
at the beginning of his operations, and consigns 
them to the stove. Should it not be the rule, in 
every binder’s establishment, to bind in the covers 
of periodicals and pamphlets, unless, indeed, 
which is not very likely, the owner should or- 
der their being destroyed? Authors of pamph- 
lets, in presenting copies to their friends, almost 
always write at the very top of the cover or title. 
In binding them up, this writing, or the most of 
it, is generally shaved off by the binder’s knife. 
Would it not be better to put the writing at least 
one inch from the top, and the same distance from 
the outer edge ? 

ree the paper on which books were print- 
ed was sufficiently sized to bear writing ink. — 
Such, however, is not the paper used now. There 
is therefore no opportunity of making memoranda 
or corrections, except with the pencil, the lines 
from which are soon worn off, or become al- 
most past reading. This is a serious inconven- 
ience, to remedy which, in some degree, the -_ 
leaves, at the beginning and end of every book, 
should be of paper that would take the ink from 
the pen without spreading. This need not add 
to the cost of binding, for expensive paper is not 
required. Inferior and cheap descriptions would 
be sufficient. It is my custom, when getting books 
bound, to have the fly-leaves put in of such paper, 
and they are found to be very useful, for notes or 
remarks. 


Philadelphia, Dec. 21, 1857. RETSILLA. 


QUERIES. 


PorTRAIT OF THE Rey. JAcos Ducue, M. 
A., CuraTe AT St. Prerer’s Cuurcnu, 1N 
PHILADELPHIA, AND First CHAPLAIN TO THE 
ConGRrEss OF 1774.— Inserted in a copy of the 
first volume of “ Discourses on various Subjects, 


without the | this is really a portrait of Mr. Duché, and also 
aves of advertisements. They give me the date, and place of its re ? 





OFFICERS OF THE ARMY OF THE EARL OF 
Essex. —I am collecting materials for publishing 
an edition of “ The list of the ARMY, raised un- 
“der the command of his Excellency, ROBERT, 
“Earl of Essex, and Ewe, Viscount Hereford, 
“Lord Ferrers of Chartley, Bourchrir, and Lo- 
“ vaine, a eer General of the army, 
“ Imployed for the defence of the Protestant Relig- 
“ion, the safety of his Majesties Person, and of 
“the Parliament; the preservation of the Lawes, 
“ Liberties, and Peace of the Kingdom, and protec- 
“tion of his Majesties Subjects from violence and 
i ression. With the Names of the severall 
“ Officers belong tothe Army. London. Printed 
“for John Partredge, 1642.” Small qto., con- 
taining twenty pages. I wish, if possible, to give 
slight biographical memoranda concerning each 
person, although there are many, I fear, of whom 
no record whatever is left. It is highly probable 
that some of the persons whose names are given 
afterwards settled in America. Any information, 
concerning such persons, or any others, whose 
o—- are on the list, will be very gladly received 

y me. 
EpWARD PEACOCK. 
Botrrsrorp Manor, near Brigg, A 
Lincolnshire, England. 





Major Gen. Grey. — One of the most cruel 
and blood thirsty of the British officers, during the 
American Revolution, was Major General Grey, 
who conducted the famous “ Massacre at Paoli,” 
in Chester County, Penn., on the night of Sep- 
tember 20, 1777; and again distinguished him- 
self, in the night of September 27, 1778, by super- 
intending the Massacre of Baylor’s Regiment, in 
which he ordered “no quarter to be given” to un- 
armed men, who were begging for their lives. 
On the 11th of January, 1783, it was announced, 
in London, that “the King has been pleased to 
appoint Lieutenant General Sir Charles Grey, 

night of the Bath, to be General and Com- 
mander-in-Chief of his Majesty’s Forces in North 
America, lying upon the Atlantic Ocean, in the 
room of Sir Guy Carleton.” Was this the same 
General Grey, so signalized for massacres? Can any 
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one give us his subsequent history? It would be)“ together with the invaluable Political Legacies 


curious to learn the entire career and end of the 
“no flint general,” as he was called after the 
Massacre at Paoli. WW. Bw. 





NAMES DERIVED FROM MoneEDO or MAniTo. 
—The American Indians believed all Eon and 
things to be pervaded or animated by spirits. 
This polytheim has left its impress on the names 
of many of our islands, lakes, rivers, &c. ; — thus 
from Manito, a spirit, we have the Manitou, and 
Manitoowoc rivers, the Manitoba, and Manitouline 
Lakes, and the Manitoulin islands. 

McKenny, in his Tour to the Lakes, informs us 
that this word was used to designate an altar, a 
sacred place, &c.; monedowun, or manitowun, a 
sacred thing. 

Norton’s Literary Letter, p. 6, in describing the 
prospect from the Richmond Hill House says, “on 
the north, a thick wood gave a rural aspect to the 
scenery, which was bounded by quite an extensive 
stream, known as the Minnetta Water, which, after 
a sinuous course, emptied itself into the Hudson 
about at what is now known as the foot of Ham- 
mersley street.” This word Minnetta, is proba- 
bly the same as Menates, the Indian name for the 
peninsula of New York. Manitta is a townshi 
of Fulton county, Illinois. Are Menates, Min- 
netta and Manitta, derived from manito ? 

MIANTUNNOMOH. 

Provipence, R. I., Dec. 29, 1857. 





Tue InvrAn “ oc.”— What was the precise dis- 
tinction which the Indians of the Algonquin race, 
intended to indicate by the-addition of oc, or auk, 
usually rendered place? For instance, Dorches- 
ter proper, in Massachusetts, was called by them, 
Matapan, while the contiguous peninsula of South 
Boston, was designated, Matapanock. Both were 
places ; what then was the difference nee 





Wasuincton Memortrars.— Your corres- 
pondent, “C. A. P.,” mentions an engraved 
portrait of Washington, by E. Savage, bearing 
the date of 1793. I have a volume that was 

rinted in Newport, Rhode Island, by Oliver 

arnsworth, in the year 1800, entitled, “ Mr- 
MORY OF WASHINGTON.” It comprises a sketch 
of his life, by Rev. Jedediah Morse; the national 
testimonies of respect that had just been rendered 
to Washington ; and a collection of eulogies and 
orations pronounced after his death. It has a 
rude engraving of Washington’s portrait from 
Savage’s picture, engraved by Hamlin, of Provi- 
dence. I would like to learn more of Hamlin, as 
an engraver. 

The compiler promised another volume, that 
should contain several more eulogies and orations, 


of Washington, ” should the first volume be favor- 

ably received by the public. Was another volume 

ever published ? B. J. L. 
New York, Dec. 1857: 





Rosert Cusuman’s DiscoursE on Setr- 
Love. — What editions of Robert Cushman’s 
“ Discourse on the Sin and Danger of Self-Love,” 
(delivered at Plymouth, in 1621, and incorrectly 
supposed to have been the first sermon preached 
in New England,) have been published up to the 
present time ? Ss : 








Sermon BY Dr. WELTON, AT PHILADELPHIA. 
— It appears by the following extract from a letter 
of the Rev. Archibald Cummings, to the Bishop of 
London, dated at Philadelphia, October 19th, 1726, 
— viz. “ Your Lordship will observe by his 
(Dr. Welton’s) favorite sermon, printed here, in 
what a scurrilous manner he falls Sul upon all the 
Clergy of the present Establishment,” &c. Prot. 
Epis. Hist. Collections, I, 97.— that a sermon by 
the Right Reverend Robert Welton, D. D., a 
famous non-juror, and the second protestant bishop 
who ever officiated in America, was printed in 





P| Philadelphia about the year 1726. 


Can any one give me its title, date, ne &e.? 


JANUARY, 1858, 





Dr. AsHTON’S PIECE AGAINST THE ANA- 
BAPTISTS, 1706.— The Rev. John Brooke, —a 
missionary of the “ Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel in Foreign Parts” at Elizabethtown, 
New Jersey, from 1705 to 1707,— in a letter to 
the secretary of the society dated Uct. 11, 1706, 
mentions in the list of his expenditures among the 
people of his charge, the following, viz: 

“£3 towards printing Dr. Ashton’s piece against 
the Anabaptists, and for catechisms to give away,” 
(vide Clark’s Hist. of St. John’s Church, p. 21.) 

Are there any copies of this “ piece,” which, it 
would seem, must have been printed either in 
Boston, New York or Philadelphia, still extant ? 
If any are now in existence, I should like to 
ascertain the date and imprint,— in fact, a copy 
of the title in full would be desirable. 





REPLIES. 





Stitn’s Virerra (Vol. I. pp. 27 and 59.) — 
In the H. M. for January 1857 appeared a notice 
of the above work, in which the writer remarks 
that he has not been able to determine whether 
the work was reprinted in London or not. The 
following number contained a communication from 
J. R. B. assuring the readers of the Magazine 
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that there was a London edition, —or, at least,|contributed many most effective articles to the 


that there were copies purporting to be printed in 
London. The editor then suggests that, “a col- 
lation of the two editions would determine whether 
the whole work was reprinted in London, or only 
the title page.” 

I have recently been enabled to settle this 
biographical question in a perfectly satisfactory 
manner. I have compared a copy with a London 
title-page and one with the Williamsburg imprint 
saan, and find them identical in every par- 
ticular except the title-pages— there being two 
title-pages, one to the work itself and another to 
the appendix. ARGUS. 





CanniBats (Vol. I. p. 185.) —Roger Williams 
in his “ Key” derives “ Mauquauog, a? 
from moho to eat; the Cannibals, or Men-eaters, 
up into the west.” Again, in the same work he 
says “ The Mauguauogs make a delicious monstrous 
dish of the head and brains of their enemies.” 
See Mass. Hist. Col. Vol. Ill. p. 209-214. Other 
evidence of the cannibalism of the Iroquois is pre- 
sented in “ Bruyas’s Racines Agniéres,” in the H. 
M., Vol. I. p. 292, 293. Of the few words there 
introduced as specimens, three imply cannibalism 
in the people by whom they were employed. 
Thus from “ Gagarien, to eat,” are derived “Gan- 
natagarien, to eat a village ;” “ Atatkarien, to eat 
each other;” “ Gagarihaton, to eat many (e. g.) 
slaves.” 

From the above instances and that cited by 
Hendrick, we learn 1st that the Iroquois had the 
reputation among their neighbors of being man- 
eaiers. 2d, that the numerous words in their lan- 
guage expressive of this revolting custom, prove 
that it was so general as to be a common topic of 
ccnversation among them, and 3dly, that human 
bodies were stored with other provisions in their 
caches. Altogether furnishing a chain of evidence 
sufficiently strong to convict the Iroqouis of 
habitual cannibalism. MIANTUNNOMOH. 

Prov. R. L. Nov. 30, 1857. 





Autor OF THE Crisis. (Vol. I. p. 280.)— 
Dr. Sprague, in the “Annals of the American 
Pulpit,” Vol. 1st p. 442, in a sketch of Dr. Samuel 
Cooper of the church in Brattle Square, Boston, 
says—‘“As early as 1754, he [Dr. Cooper] wrote 
an able and spirited pamphlet, entitled “ The 
Crisis,” against the project of an excise, which 
was favored by many of his friends, the whigs, — 
and which, after having received the sanction of 
the Representatives, had to encounter, for a time, 
an unexpected opposition from the Governor. 
From the time of the Stamp Act to the Revolu- 
tionary war,—and indeed during the war, he 


Boston Gazette, and the Independent Ledger.” — 
SENG, 
PHILADELPHIA, Dec, 23d, 1857. 





TELEGRAM. (Vol. I. p. 341.) —The London 
“Notes and Queries” for Nov. 21, 1857, contains 
the following note on this subject, bearing the 
signature of “ Hyde Clarke :” — 

“ The oldest date given to this word is yet two 
years ago, and its earliest habitat the United 
States. It may be carried farther, for it was used 
in Liverpool four years ago, and nearly as long 
ago in London.” 

It will be perceived that the writer dates the 
American claim to the coining of this word three 
years too late. Beta. 





Husparp’s Inpran Wars.—(Vol. I. pp. 
252 [348.) I have read with some interest in 
your August number, the account of Hubbard’s 
works and their various editions; but I think that 
some little information on the subject may yet be 
desirable. 

My own copy of the Indian Wars, although 
remarkably clean and in fine condition, is wanting 
in the recommendation by Bradstreet, and in the 
map. The pagination stops at page 132. 

A Table showing the towns and places which are 
inhabited by the English in New England occupies 
six pages and ten lines. <A postscript follows, 
paged from one to eight. Then begins a narrative 
d the troubles with the Indians in New England, 

rom Pascataqua to Pemmaquid, paged from one to 
eighty-eight. The errata are at the bottom of the 
last page. — To this succeeds a much more valua- 
ble tract. 

The Happiness of a People in the Wisdome of their 
Rulers directing, and in the obedience of their 
Brethren attending unto what Israel ought to do: Re- 
commended ina Sermon Before the Honourable Gov- 
ernour and Council, and the Respected Deputies of the 
Mattachusets Colony in New England. Preached 
at Boston, May 3, 1676, (being the day of election 
there,) by William Hubbard, Minister of Ipswich. 
Boston, Printed by John Foster, 1676. 

(I have omitted three texts of Scripture and a 
quotation from Gregory Naz.) It contains a de- 
dication to John Leveret, in four pages and 
seven lines, with a list of errata on the blank page, 
and then the ‘Sermon paged from one to sixty- 
three. It’s in fours. I be ieve this to be the first 
specimen of Boston printing. 

A brief history of war with the Indians, by 
Increase Mather, was printed in the same year; 
but, since that history is carried down to August 
12, 1676, it could not have been printed before 
the end of the year; whilst this sermon was proba- 
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bly issued soon after its delivery, that is in May 
or June. 

The printing is tolerably good, but nothing 
equal to what was produced by the Cambridge 
Press. The paper is thin but of a fair quality. 

A Rice PLANTER. 

Haactey, S. C., Jan. 1, 1858. 


Retrospections, Literary and Antiquarian. 





A History of the Indian Wars with the First Settlers 
of the United States, particularly in New England. 
Written in Vermont. Montpelier, Vt., 1812, 
18mo. pp. 319. 

My object in introducing this History of Indian 
Wars is partly to let the readers of the Magazine 
know that there is such a book, and partly to 
vindicate the author from some unjust criticisms 
which were made upon his work at the time of its 
publication. 

As it was published anonymously, the name of 
the author was for some time a secret, except in 
his immediate vicinity. The copy-right was taken 
out in the name of the printers (Wright and Sib- 
ley) who were also the publishers. The work has 
no preface. It is divided into chapters, but has 
neither table of contents nor index; and is 

rinted with strict economy, so far as wasting paper 
or a margin goes. It should, however, be re- 
membered, that it was printed in the first year 
of the lamented war with England, and in the 

“ New State,” a name by which Vermont was then 

generally known. The paper and typography 

are vastly superior to those used for an edition 
of Hubbard’s Indian Wars, published in the same 

State, two years later; which edition of Hubbard 

has been noticed in the first volume of the Maga- 

zine, p. 253. 

When this little volume of “Indian Wars,” 
appeared, it was assailed with acrimony by a 
writer in a periodical, entitled “The Liberal and 
Philosophical Repository,” No. 5, for December 
and January, 1813-14. The writer of the ar- 
ticle was evidently an enemy to the author of 
the History, and must have written it to be 
revenged for some real or fancied grievance; for 
it does not appear that he was any better in- 
formed about Indian Wars, than the author whom 
he so severely criticised. However, we were in- 
formed many years ago, on inquiring for this 
History, that the criticisms upon it had so much 
effect upon the author, that he, or his publishers 
suppressed the work. This accounts fr its ex- 


We have not space further to enlarge upon this 
literary curiosity, and will only add that it is 
loosely written, and its style that of one unaccus- 
mel to composition. We learned many years 
ago, also, that the name of the author was the Rev. 
Daniel Clark Sanders, D. D., at one period the 
President of the University of Vermont. He was 
a native of Sturbridge, Mass., where he was born 
in 1768, a graduate of H. C. 1788, and died in 
Medfield in 1850, at the age of 82. . 





Rediews and Book Aotices. 


Third Annual Report and Collections of the State 
Historical Society of Wisconsin, for the year 
1856. Volume III. Madison: Calkins & Webb. 
1857, 8° pp. 547. 

Our an srs must have learned from our pages, 
if they were not before aware of the fact, that the 
State Historical Society of Wisconsin is one of the 
most active historical societies in the Union. The 
materials that the members of this association, — 
and especially the energetic and pains-taking cor- 
responding secretary, Mr. Draper,—are collecting, 
throw floods of light not on the history of their 
own state merely, but also, on that of the whole 
north west. The present volume is a decided 
improvement —in quality as well as quantity — 
upon its predecessors. From one of its papers, 
namely, Grignon’s Recollections, we have already 
made copious extracts. We find here, many 
other papers of value ; such as the Jesuit Mission- 
aries of the North West ;—the Cass Manuscript ;— 
Judge Wetherell’s Reminiscences ;—the Chip- 

ewas of Lake Superior;—the Antiquities of 

Visconsin, &c., &e. We hope the society will 

persevere in its efforts to obtain the personal re- 
collections of the old settlers yet surviving. Many 
important facts are treasured up in their memories 
the knowledge, of which will die with them, unless 
some such means as are employed by this society 
are used to obtain them. 








Collections of the Maine Historical Society Vol. V., 

Portland; Published for the Society, 1857. 

The Maine Historical Society have here given 
us a very interesting volume. We have first the 
Inaugural Address of President Willis, containing 
biographical notices of his predecessor in oflice ;— 
then the Pemaquid Papers discovered by Dr. 
Franklin B. Hough, in the State Department at 
Albany, N. Y., and edited in a very acceptable 
manner by that gentleman ;—then Mr. Thornton’s 
article on Ancient Pemaquid, before noticed, (Vol. 


treme rarity; but a single copy having ever been | I. p. 320);— then Mr. McKeen’s paper giving his 


seen by a collector of such works, in the whole 
course of a quarter of a century. 





reasons for believing that Weymouth, in his Voy- 
ages to the Coast of Maine, in 1609, entered and 
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explored the Kennebeck and not the Penobscot, 
(Vol. L, pp. 112, 118) ; — then a letter from George 
Popham, president of the Sagadahock Colony, 
dated Dec. 13, 1607, and addressed to King James, 
furnished for publication by Hon. George Bancroft, 
to which letter Mr. Willis prefixes an introduction 
in which the views of Mr. McKeen are combatted ; 
after which several other valuable papers follow. 
We understand the sovicty has abundant materials 
for another volume, and we hope to be able soon 
to welcome another issue of the Collections. 


Directory of the Borough of West Chester [Pennsyl- 
vania,] for 1857 ; Containing a Complete History 
of the Borough from its first Settlement to the pre- 
sent time ; the names of all the inhabitants alpha- 
betically arranged ; their occupations, places of 
business and dwelling-houses ; also a list of the 
streets, lanes and alleys of the borough ; statistics 
of public and private schools; the location and 
time of holding service in the churches ; the time 
of arrival and departure of the different stages; 
the time and place of meeting of the various Socie- 
ties and Associations, &c., West Chester: Wood 
& James, 1857. 12°, pp. 160. 

The history of West Chester, in the above 
volume, — written by Dr. Darlington, “ the oldest 
inhabitant,” — presents in a very pleasing manner 
the principal events that have occurred in that 
borough. West Chester, formerly the Turk’s 
Head Settlement in the township of Goshen, was 
created the shire-town of Chester County in 1786, 
and in 1788 was incorporated as a township by its 
present name. 

We have been permitted to transfer to our 
pases from this work an interesting account of 

Iason & Dixon’s line, which will be found in the 

General Department of the present number. 


Viterary any Historical Record. 


Historica, Works.— We learn that Hon. 
Francis Brinley, of Boston, who was appointed, by 
the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company, to 
write a history of that corps, and who is admirably 
qualified for such a work, is making good progress 
with it. This is the oldest military organization 
in the country, being chartered by the’ Massachu- 
setts Colony in 1638. It has numbered among its 
members some of the most influential men in that 
region, in past and present times. Since the pub- 
lication of the second edition of Whitman’s history 
of the company, in 1842, much new matter has 
been brought to light bearing upon the history of 
the corps and its members; besides which\Whit- 
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man’s work has become quite rare, and can only 
occasionally be procured by those who would like 
copies of it. We trust the members and others 
will afford Mr. B. all the assistance in their power. 


Joseph M. Wilson, publisher, of Philadelphia, 
proposes to issue a history of Jefferson Medical 
College, in that city, from its incorporation to the 
present time. The work will contain various ta- 
bles of interest and value ; a complete list of grad- 
uates, alphabetically arranged, from 1826 to 1858; 
and biographical notices and portraits of some of 
the professors. 


GENEALOGIES.— We hear of several works of 
this kind in progress. John G. Locke, Esq., of 
Boston, author of the “ Book of the Lockes, ” one of 
the best genealogies that have appeared in this 
country, has in preparation similar works on the 
families of Goodwin, Roby, Starkweather, and 
Le Baron. We hope those who are interested in 
these families will communicate to him any facts 
they may possess that will help him in his labo- 
rious undertaking. 


We also learn that Henry Gale Dunnell of 
New York city is engaged upon a genealogy of 
his family, comprising the Duennels, Dunnels and 
Dwinnels. He too, would be happy to receive 
facts, ancient or modern. 


A very full genealogy of the Rice Family, by 
Andrew H. Ward, Esq., of West Newton, Mass. 
author of the History of Shrewsbury and other 
works has just been published by C. Benj. Rich- 
ardson. It is well prepared in every respect. 


MisceLLANy.— We have been permitted to 
make an extract from a letter by De Tocqueville, 
addressed to Frederic Kidder, Esq, of Boston, 
and dated Paris, July 1, 1857. It will be interest- 
ing to our readers, as it contains the views of this 
eminent writer upon the value of local history and 
personal memoirs, besides showing that he still 
feels an interest in American literature. The book 
referred to was the history of New Ipswich, N. 
H. “J’ai lu avec un extréme intérét l’ouvrage 
dout il est en question. Il m’a paru curieux et 
tres instructif. J’ai toujours cru que la meilleure 
maniere d’étudier l'histoire d’une — était 
d’obtenir, sur un certain nombre de familles et de 
lieux, des renseignments extrémement circonstan- 
ciés et exacts. Cette étude particulier, faite avec 
grand soin, donne des notions plus vives sur la 
nation entire que n’en pouvait donner I’étude néc- 
essairement superficielle des faits generaux. II «’y 
a rien que je recherche avec plus d’ardeur que des 
monographes bien faites. Celle que vous m’avez 
enooyé est de ce nombre, et je vous dois beaucoup 
de remerciments.” 





